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Our Foreign Trade in Beans. 





So far as exports of home grown beans 
are concerned, these are considerable, in 
recent years averaging about 800,000 bu an- 
nually. In the fiscal year ’00 total exports 
were 617,355 bu (beans and peas), one year 
earlier 884,201 bu; in “987, Which was high- 
water mark, 900,219 bu. Among our best 
customers are the West Indies, the U K, 
Brazil, France, etc. The various states of 
South America buy moderate quantities, 
and ought to take very much more; South 
Africa last year bought for the’ British 
army. The trade in foreign beans and peas 
(classed together in official returns) varies 
greatly, dependent wpon supplies abroad 
and home prices. Last year we imported 
nearly 1,000,000 bu, or five-fold the business 
of '99 and double that of ‘97; the heaviest 
imports in any recent year were in °95, ex- 
ceeding 1,500,000 bu. Of last year’s imports 
nearly a half came from Australia, and 
other liberal amounts from France, Ger- 
many and Italy; Canada contributed a fair 
quantity and so with Mexico. The average 
value of the foreign beans imported it is 
impossible to obtain; that of beans and 
dried peas together is close to $1 per bu. 

IMPORTS OF BEANS AND DRIED PEAS. 
Year ended 


June 30 Bushels Value Av val 
- Se $1,049,443 $1.08 
SP. ke acia vce eee 165,830 .90 
de ckss ana. ae 149,227 91 
ae 489,274 1.01 
ET. gecceengs See 658,320 1.07 
1896 .........1,535,960 1,548,767 1.01 
. Sees Ss tS 1,117,969 95 

ntenasiili : 


The Use of Sunflower Seed may even- 
tually be increased in this country through 
a demand for sunflower oil. Up to the 
present, as has been stated in our columns 
from time to time, little or no attempt has 
ever been made in this country to crush 
sunflower seed for the purpose of extract- 
ing the oil. Within the recent past some 
inquiry for this product is noted, proba- 
bly in an experimental way. The dept of 
agri believes that the crushing of sun- 
flower seed for oil might be developed into 
large proportions. The expressed oil is in 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 





Most of Us Remember with pleasure the 
sweet music of the cowbells of our boyhood. 
Like most other things in this day, the 
cowbell, too, has come in for its share of 
improvement. The climax in this line is 
reached by the Bevin Bros Mfg Co of East 
Hampton, Ct, who manufacture the fa- 
mous Musical Swiss Cow Bells. They are 
made in sets of three bells and are accu- 
rately tuned to accord. If three or more 
cows of a herd, therefore, are wearing these 
bells, the effect is a beautiful and musical 
chime. Bells can be bought in sets or sep- 
arately as desired. These people also make 
a full line of sheep and turkey bells. They 
keep off dogs in the one case and are a 
sure cure for straying in the other. Send 
to Bevin Bros for circulars, prices, etc, and 
mention our paper. 


Saved $75 Cow at-cost of only $2.—Ken- 
dall’s Spavin Cure Did It.—Floyd Knobs, 
Ind., April 20, 1901. Dr. B. J.. Kendall Co., 
Enosburg Falls, Vt. Gentlemen: I want to 
tell you something about your Spavin Cure. 
We had a fine Jersey cow, which two years 
ago showed symptoms of lump jaw. She 
was the most valuable one in our herd, and 
as we had lost one some years ago with 
the terrible disease, after trying about ev- 
ery known remedy, we felt disheartened, 
but my wife suggested trying your Spavin 
Cure. We had used it for other things and 
always found it good. Well, we bought a 
bottle and used according to directions for 
use on Spavin. That bottle was used, but 
the lump (which was about as big as a 
small. hen’s-egg) showed very little signs of 
any decrease, but it was no-larger, so we 
thought we would try another. bottle. We 
purchased another, and before we had used 
all of it the Tump was entirely gone, and 
has never shown any signs of reappearing. 
The cow is in perfect health -and is our 
best milker. Many thanks<for the Spavin 
Cure that has saved me a-$75 cow at the 
outlay of $2. Yours truly, George W. Denbo. 


COMMERCIAL 





very general use in China and Russia as an 
article of food. Manufacturers and dealers 
in oil seeds in this country do not, how- 
ever, believe the domestic demand will ever 
amount to much. In Russia the cake left 
after the extraction of the oil by pressure 
is aceorded a hi®h food value for live stock. 





Grain Sweat—The well-known grain in- 
spector of the River Platte, who examines 
great quantities of wheat shipped from 
Buenos Aires, has this to say: “‘The inves- 
tigation of what is called heating of grain 
is complicated early in the season by the 
sweating, a natural process happening at 
uncertain periods, which has not been sci- 
entifically explained. I know from expe- 
rience that grain is improved by sweat- 
ing, and loses moisture, so that fresh grain 
may sweat on board ship and yet arrive in 
good order. Also that it should not be dis- 
turbed during the process, but it is some- 
times difficult in practice to distinguish 
sweating from fermentation, and further 
knowledge along this line is badly needed.” 





The Round Cotton Bale--In the federal 
census of ‘00 there are reported 605,464 
round bales of upland cotton, ginned dur- 
ing the preceding year, average weight 259 
lbs, compared with 9,043,231 square bales 
of an average weight of 498 Ibs. The por- 
tion of the ’99 crop thus marketed in round 
bales shows that the promoters of this 
style have met with fair success. Texas led 
with 266,000 round bales, followed by Miss 
with 49,000, I T 38,000, Ala 34,000 bales, etc; 
besides the round. bales credited to Tex that 
state also reported 2,392,000 square bales. 





Nova Scotia Apples are nearly all mar- 
keted and exports will be light from this 
time forward. The fruit has this spring 
brought good prices. Relative to the Ca- 
nadian fruit inspection law, providing for 
more careful branding, Pres J. W. Bigelow 
of the N §S fruit growers’ assn writes us 
this should improve the quality of apples 
exported. He hopes the law will prevent 
much of the fraudulent and careless pack- 
ing now so prevalent. 


The Petroleum Industry—According to a 
federal census bulletin, more than 42,000,000 
bbis refined petroleum were produced in ’99, 
of which some 40% were exported. In the 
census year, 52,000,000 bbls crude petroleum 
were consumed by the refineries, against 31 
in ’89 and 17 millions in ’80. 

The Government Seed Contract for next 
year’s distribution has been awarded to the 
Phillip Seed and Implement Co of Toledo, O. 
The contract represents about $180,000, and 
the work will begin in Nov in charge of 
Prof B. T. Galloway, who is director of 
the bureau of plant industry. 





Idaho Flax—<A considerable area will be 
given over to this crep this season. Late 
press reports point to probably 35,000 acres 
on the Nez Perces reservation. 





What Our Farmers Need is a thorough 
and practical knowledge of scientific farm- 
ing. This can be acauired only by a thor- 
ough study of farm journals, by freely 
mingling with those who have attained a 
reasonable degree of success, by closely 
following the instructions given at farmers’ 
institutes and by less attention to local pol- 
itics.—[J. K. Hockley, Cameron Co, Pa. 





Tegal Rate of Interest—Investor (N J): 
The legal vate of interest in Mich is 5%, but 
parties may contract in writing for any 
rate not exceeding 7 per cent. 
pa 
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“Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.”—Washington. 
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Soil and Its Preparation for Asparagus. 


*r, M. HEXAMER, 


2eZS2SPARAGUS, in its wild 
state, is usually found 
~ growing in light and sandy 


shore, and formerly it was 
supposed that it could not 
be cultivated in other locali- 
ties and soils. While it is 
asparagus succeeds best 





true that 
in a sandy, rich and friable loam, 


naturally underdrained and yet not 
too dry; there is not another vege- 
table which accommodates itself more 
readily to as varying soils and conditions. 
There is hardly a state in the Union in 
which at present asparagus is not grown 
more or less extensively and profitably; 
and the most famous asparagus districts 
of France and Germany are situated at 
great distances from the seashore. 

The question of what soil to use is, as a 
rule, already settled; we have to use the 
soil we have. Any good garden soil is 
suitable for asparagus, and if it is not in 
the most favorable condition, under exist- 
ing circumstances, it can easily be made 
so. The soil should be free from roofs, 
stones, or any material that will not read- 
ily disintegrate or that will tnterfere with 
the growth of the spears, and with the 
knife in cutting. Fruit or other trees or 
high shrubs must not be allowed in the 
asparagus bed, because of the shade they 
throw over the beds, and because their 
roots make heavy draft upon the soil. Nor 
should high trees, hedges, hills or build- 
ings be so near as to throw a shadow upon 
the beds, because all the sunshine obtain- 
able is needed to bring the spears quickly 
to the surface. Whenever practicable the 
asparagus bed should be protected from 
the northwest winds and so slope that the 
full benefit of the sunshine will be obtained 
during the whole day. Brinckmeier, in his 
“Braunschweiger Spargelbuch”’ gives the 
following three rules for guidance in select- 
ing a location for asparagus beds: 

1. One should choose, in reference to 
ground characteristics, open, free-lying 
land, protected to the north, of gradual 
slope, free from trees or shrubbery. 

2. The field should be’ exposed to the 
rays of the sun all day long; therefore, a 
southern exposure is desirable, or, if that 
is not obtainable a southwesterly or south- 
easterly slope, because either east, west or 
north exposure will cause shadows during 
a greater or less portion of. the day. 

3. Standing, stagnant ground water, 
which cannot be drawn off by drainage, is 
to be avoided, the requirements of the 
plants indicating a somewhat damp sub- 
soil, but not too high ground water. 

While asparagus can be made to grow 
satisfactorily on almost any kind of soil, 
for commercial purposes on a large scale, 
and when the trucker has the choice of 
location, a well-drained, light, deep, sandy 
loam, with a light clay subsoil, is to be 
preferred to any other. Heavy clay soil or 
land with a hard-pan subsoil, or, in fact, 
any soil that is cold and wet is totally unfit 
for profitable asparagus growing, unless 
it is thoroughly underdrained and made 
lighter by a plentiful addition of sand and 
muck. 

Freedom from weeds is very desirable, 





*From advance sheets of “Asparagus,” a 
practical treatise on the cultivation, . har- 
vesting, marketing and canning of aspara- 
gus. Illustrated. Published by - Orange 
Judd Co. Price, postpaid, 50 cents 
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even more so than great fertility, for the 
latter can be produced by heavy manur- 
ing which the future cultivation will re- 
quire; and to the end that weeds may be 
few, it is well that for a year or two pre- 
vious to planting the land should have 
been occupied by some hoed crop, such as 
potatoes, beets, cabbage, etc. Land on 
which corn has been growing for two or 
three years is in excellent condition for 
an asparagus field, provided it has been 
heavily manured one year previous to the 
planting of the roots. 





Best Methods of Cultivation. 


JOHN CHAMBERLAIN, NEW YORK. 





I am very much interested in the idea 
that deep cultivation of trees is very inju- 
rious to them. All stirring of the soil is 
in itself a benefit to a crop, but it is easy to 
disturb the roots of a plant or tree if the 
plow or hoe goes down deep and so do it 
harm. I am sure that cultivators do not 
watch such things at all carefully as a 
rule, and so they may be destroying a 
great many small roots without knowing 
it. There is a’ great misapprehension 
among farmers as to the real thing accom- 
plished by cultivation, so that in many 
cases there would be very little of it done 
if it were not necessary to kill the weeds. 

Practically all of our commonest weeds 
are tap rooted and if allowed to get a good 
start must be torn out deep down to kill 
them. On the other hand, all of our gar- 
den vegetables and field crops are very 
Shallow rooted, with the exception of root 
crops so that deep cultivation is injurious 
to them. The obvious way out of this di- 
lemma is to cultivate very shallow and 
often. Any weed from seed is killed by 
merely breaking it in two, if done before 
it gets past its first stage of growth, so that 
shallow cultivation answers every purpose. 
Let us plow unplanted soils deep, but cul- 
tivate thé surface only. 


Fine Wheat Promise. 








Carefully consolidated local reports from 
American Agriculturist’s corps of observers 
make the May 1 condition of winter wheat 
91.5, against 95.5 last month. The average 
condition reported for this date during the 
past five years is 84. The only changes of 
importance during the past month were in 
Tex, Okla and Cal, where conditions were 
unfavorable. April was wholly favorable 
for the development of the wheat crop over 
the greater part of the belt, an@ in the 
Ohio valley states averages are returned 
higher than on the first. of the month. With 
the exception of Cal, the month was marked 
by an abundance of rainfall so equitably 
distributed that there was a minimum of 
complaint, of floods and. overflows. The 
only development of insect enemies of the 
crop was in Tex, and to a small extent in 
Okla, where the aphis is presentsin suffi- 
cient numbers to sap the vitality of the 
plant. Hessian fly is scatteringly reported 
from the whole belt, but in sufficient vol- 
ume to endanger crop results only in Mich. 
The widespread presence of the fly. last fall 
in Ohio and Mississippi valleys resulted in 
much apprehension of severe danger this 
spring, but this fear is now passing away, 
and it is apparent that. the fiy will not this 
year be an important damage factor. 

It is still too early, and there are yet too 
many. seasonal uncertainties to be met to 
warrant any attempt to indicate possible 
crop results, but it is certain that prepara- 
tion may well be made for a total wheat 
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crop the largest ever raised. The follow- 
ing statement shows present condition of 
wheat by states, the figures reported last 
month being given for purpose of com- 
parison: 

CONDITION OF WHEAT BY STATES. 


Mayl Aprl Mayl Apri 
| I eer 9 9% # £=Minn 8 96 
eR ree et 9 95 er eer 98 97 
Tex 50 86 Mo 98 99 
BER iiciecose 93 93 Kan 100 100 
TOOR osccsee 5 83 Neb 99 98 
WH -PBicveccs 85 90 a aa 90. 100 
Ky 8 80 Ore . 100 
88 88 Wash 100 97 
J. ee 83 80 i are. 90 99 
Pea | 94 i 90 
| AR 95 —_—_- 
WE es dicces ae 95 Total .s.08 91.5 95.5 


Abundant moisture and _ cool, frosty 
weather during the greater part of the past 
month, furnished ideal conditions for. win- 
ter wheat development. The greater part 
of the crop was late seeded, growth was 
short when the plant went into winter 
quarters, and the weather conditions of the 
past month forced further root develop- 
ment, induced stocky top growth and en- 
couraged generous stooling. No crop in 20 
years has stood better than the present one 
in the all-important features of roots_and 
stools. This condition will furnish the 
plant with a vigor sufficient to enable it to 
resist to an unusual extent any unfavor- 
able conditions which may attend its later 
season of development. 

The American Agriculturist crop reporting 
work goes back to ’93, and during that pe- 
riod the highest May 1 condition heretofore 
reported was 87.8, in ’98. In that year 
weather conditions of Apr were similar to 
those just experienced, and the plant se- 
cured a start which enabled it to make a 
yield of more than 15 bu per acre in spite of 
some rather unsatisfactory weather condi- 
tions later. The present promise is better 
than in that year, the acreage materially 
larger, making certain a present prospect 
for a winter wheat crop that will surpass 
all previous records. 

SPRING WHEAT SECURES A FINE START. 

The spring wheat crop has been sown 
under highly favorable conditions and 
while seeding in the extreme north is not 
quite completed, enough is known to make 
it apparent that the acreage is fully equal 
to that sown last year. There has been 
an abundance of early moisture over the 
whole belt, except in a limited portion of 
S D. Opportunity for plowing was reason- 
ably early, and while some seeding was 
delayed by rains about the middle of Apr, 
the greater part was accomplished with- 
out any important delay. On the Pacific 
coast the spring wheat acreage has been 
materially increased, the season for seed- 
ing has been highly favorable, germina- 
tion prompt and the present outlook could 
scarcely be improved upon. 


— 


Generally Good Outlook for Hay. 


Spring has been very late in all parts 
of the great central valleys, and as a result 
all grasses, meadows, clover and pasture 
have started slowly. As a rule the winter 
was favorable and there has been less than 
the usual killing out of sod, either old or 
new. Practically the only damage of this 
kind occurred in Tenn, Ky and O in the 
counties bordering on the river. Here there 
was considerable freezing and thawing and 
consequent heaving, but the area killed out 
is comparatively small. The greatest eom- 
plaint is of killed patches rather than of 
loss of extensive areas. In the older middle 

{To Page 657.5 
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Importance of Good Tillage---I. 


PROF H. R. SMITH, MISSOURI, 





The importance of good tillage cannot be 
overestimated. Not many years ago it was 
thought, and the belief is still quite com- 
mon, that if a soil failed to produce well 
it was because of a deficiency in plant 
food. Recent investigations show that 
many of the so-called poor soils can be 
made to yield abundantly without the ap- 
plication of fertilizers, if proper methods 
of tillage are adopted. 

We first plow the land to turn under 
vegetation and expose a fresh surface, to 
pulverize, aerate and warm the soil, and 
to increase its water-holding capacity. If 
by any manner of plowing we can accom- 
plish these purposes to a better degree, it 
is to our advantage to do so. The vegeta- 
tion should be put where it will not inter- 
fere with the growing crop, and where 
it will decay rapidly and furnish plant food, 
If too much vegetation is plowed under 
during a season of the year when the 
ground is dry, it will decay very slowly, 
and do positive harm by preventing the 
capillary movement of water from below 
upward to the surface, where it is needed. 
For this reason we should turn under veg- 
etation at a time when it will be kept 
thoroughly moistened and made to decay 
rapidly. A considerable growth of green 
grass plowed under will be converted into 
available plant food quicker than a smaller 
growth of dry grass under like conditions. 
Some soils require more _ pulverization 
than others. The plow should certainly do 





a large part of this. To this end, the 
moldboard should be boldly curved, to 
cause the furrow to open and the particles 
to crumble by friction as the furrow is 
sharply twisted. The harrow can be used 
to better advantage when the furrow is 
not laid too flat. 

While pulverization is sought, -plowing 
sometimes has just the opposite effect. This 
is true if clay soils are plowed when wet. 
It is not at all uncommon to see plowing 
done when the ground is so wet-that the 
moldboard fails to scour well... It is not 
only plowed when wet, but often harrowed, 
and the seeds planted, when: the clay is 
sticky. This practice, called mudding in a 
crop, is usually followed when the work 
is somewhat behind. The land better be 
idle one year than to be so subjected. 

The puddling of clay.can only be ex- 
plained by saying that when the fine par- 
ticles of such soil are moist, they glide by 
each other with ease when disturbed and 
have a tendency to fill up all spaces with 
solid particles. Then after the soil dries 
there is left a hard, dense mass, with the 
particles so close together that they adhere 
firmly. This can be seen very nicely by 
kneading a handful of wet clay and af- 
terward drying it in the sun. Clay ground 
once puddled recovers very slowly. It can 
often be prevented by applying lime. In 
this case the lime flocculates the particles 
of clay; in other words, it causes the fine 
particles to congregate and form larger 
masses, making the soil coarser in texture. 
There is little danger of puddling, however, 
even in a fine clay, if the soil is worked 
when moderately dry. 





ALL ABOUT THE FARM 


Insect and Fungous Pests. 


Timely Notes on Asparagus Beetle. 


PROF W. G. JOHNSON, 





The common asparagus beetle needs no 
description other than the illustration 
given herewith from a drawing by F. H. 
Chittenden, U S dept of agri. It is not 





VARIOUS STAGES OF ASPARAGUS BEETLE. 


practical to spray old beds from which as- 
paragus is being cut for the destruction of 
this pest. The beetles cluster upon the 
young shoots just as they are coming 
through the ground; even at times going 
below the surface, attacking the young 
plants. In old beds, several stalks should 
be permitted to stand in each row at inter- 
vals of about two rods. These stalks throw 
out leaves and the beetles concentrate upon 
them, feed for a short time and then de- 
posit their eggs. These trap plants can be 
sprayed thoroughly with paris green and 


WEATHER BUREAU. 


Willie Le Moore, 
Chief. 


quart’ 


THE UNUSUALLY HEAVY PRECIPITATION PAST TWO MONTHS 


Following the long period of abnormal weather conditions, the change for the better the past week or two is hailed with 


The accompanying map indicating two months’ rainfall has been prepared for us by the weather bu- 
reau, dept of agri, and shows the excessive amount of precipitation in many states. The weather hureau officials say, how- 
ever, that the abnormal features of this season are not to any great extent exceptional. But the season has been very backward, 
due to marked deficiency in temperature, which for Mar and Apr was much below the normal average throughout the central 
and southern parts of the country. The map shows the total precipitation expressed in inches for the period from Mar 1 to Apr 
29, from which it will be seen that with the exception of the squth Atlantic coast, the whole of the area to the south of the Ohio 
and east of the Mississippi rivers, including the greater part of N E, and also portions of southern Mo, northern Ark and east- 
ern Kan, have received from 6 in to more than.12 in, the heaviest occurring on the east gulf coast, where as much as 16 in has fallen. 
These amounts exceeded the average for the corresponding period for these districts with the éxception of the Ohio and central 
and lower Mississippi valleys, where the seasonal precipitation is from 1 to § in below the averagé. Kansas, southern Neb, N M, 
portions of Col, Wyo and Mont have also received more than the seasonal average, but the greater part of the upper lake re- 
gion, upper Mississippi and upper Missouri valleys, west gulf states and the whole of the Pacific coast region have had less than 


the average rainfall for this period. 


satisfaction by farmers. 








water at the rate of 4 oz in 40 gals. The 
poison can be applied dry by mixing 1 Ib 
of paris green in 100 lbs of common flour 
or land plaster, 

The insects attacking young buds should 
be collected by hand at first. A couple of 
small boys with tin pails or pans contain- 
ing about 1 pt of water and a teacupful 
of kerosene can eatch the beetles by bend- 
ing the young plants over the vessel and 
shaking them slightly, care being taken not 
to break them off. As soon as the plants 
begin to leaf out, they. can be sprayed or 
dusted with paris green. If the young 
larvae or worms are brushed off on the 
dry, hot, sandy soil, during the middle of 
the day, many of them are destroyed. 

The fight in combating this pest should 
begin now to save the crop both this and 
next year. As soon as the cutting season 
is over and before the old vines have be- 
come veritable breeding beds for the bee- 
tle, spray or dust thoroughly. The in- 
sects spend the winter as adults and hide 
any place they can find protection. If, 
therefore, the early and late broods are 
destroyed, the greater number of them can 
be prevented from reaching maturity. If 
the first brood now depositing its eggs is 
fought persistently, the second generation 
will not be so difficult to handle. If both 
broods are allowed to breed without any 
attempt to destroy them, next year’s as- 
paragus crop will be in great danger. 





Soiling Crops as Related to Fruit Culture. 


*H. E. VAN DEMAN, VIRGINIA. 





The cowpea is recommended for trial as 
an orchard catch crop and nitrogen gath- 
erer. The early kinds are the only ones to 
grow here. Little Black grows about knee 
high, is the earliest and best for trial here. 
Whippoorwill may be tried and makes more 
growth. Wonderful is too late, and not to 
be recommended. It is a strong grower, 
making a vine 8 to 10 ft long in the south. 
The cowpea will grow anywhere corn will 
and is no more tender than corn. It will 
mature in 75 to 100 days, and is such a 
rapid grower that six weeks to two 
months’ time will give a wonderful growth 
and add a great deal of the most valuable 
‘kind of humus to the soil. 

Sow 1 bu of seed per acre just before the 
last cultivation. Sow broadcast, drill in 
with the grain drill, or, better still, sow in 
drilis and cultivate. At the Olden fruit 
farm in Mo, where they sow. 500 to 1000 
acres every year, they turn in several hun- 
dred hogs after the apples are picked and 
let them eat the cowpeas. They get several 
carloads of good pork without costing any- 





*From an address before the western New 
York horticultural society. 





SOUTHERN ILLINOIS MILK FARMERS VISITING CONDENS! 


FIELD AND BARN 





SHEARING SHEEP ON A BOARD PLATFORM. 








thing for grain. The cowpea is the salva- 
tion of southern agriculture, and there is 


more in it for northern agriculture than- 


most people imagine. 

The Canada pea is a wonderful plant to 
add fertility to the soil. Sow it at the time 
of the last cultivation, or drill it in be- 
tween the rows. It will live long after 
frosts come. 

Rye, buckwheat and even turnips are 
useful to sow in order to add humus to the 
sdil. They should be plowed under in the 
spring as soon as the ground is fit. Win- 
ter vetch is another crop that will catch 
the nitrogen of the air. It is a pod-bearing 
plant and should be plowed under very ear- 
ly in spring. 

Sow 12 to 15 lbs of crimson clover seed 
per acre. Cover 2 to 3 in deep. The cause 
of many failures has been in not covering 
deep enough. The soil should have enough 
moisture in it to carry the young plant 
for four or five weeks. 


[a 


Brussels Sprouts as a Money Crop. 
Cc. A, MAYO, LONG ISLAND, 





One of the principal money crops claim- 
ing the attention of farmers in my section 
of L I is Brussels sprouts. As noted re- 
cently by C. L. Allen, the acreage has 
greatly increased within a short time. Not- 
withstanding this fact, the price has not 
been decreased. They are shipped to N Y, 
Phila, Pittsburg, Washington, and even as 
far west as Chicago. Wherever introduced 
a market has been established. One fea- 
ture in favor of this crop is the fact that 
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the work of harvesting comes at a time 
when there is little for the farmer to do, 
The refuse from this crop is eaten eager- 
ly by sheep, and at a time when green for- 
age is at a premium. 

Sod ground, or what has recently been 
in grass, is preferable to land long plowed. 
A good coat of yard manure plowed under, 
with a moderate application of finely 
ground fish scrap in drill, is very satisfac- 
tory. The stable manure, not becoming 
available immediately, gives plant food dur- 
ing fall, winter and spring. The scrap tends 
to keep plants green. The usual time of 
setting plants is from July 15 to Aug 15. 
Rows 3 ft apart, with plants 24 to 30 in, 
depending largely upon time of setting. If 
set early, 30 in is close enough, as they will 
attain a large size before cold weather. If 
land is marked both ways, very little hoe- 
ing will be necessary, the cultivator doing 
the most of the work. 

The selection of seed is an important 
item. The strain now grown by successful 
truckers in my locality is the result of 
years of careful selection. The quality of 
the average field to-day, over that of 10 
years ago, is very pronounced. Heads be- 
gin to form on stalk near ground first, and 
continue to show themselves higher and 
higher until stalk is filled. 

The hard heads are broken off, put in 
1-qt baskets, usually 32 to a crate, and 
shipped. Sometimes they sell as low as 5c 
per qt and at times they have brought 35c 
in the spring. Unlike cauliflower, they can 
be held, in case the market is overstocked 
until better prices can be realized. The up- 
permost sprouts not picked during fall and 
winter are harvested in the spring. Not 
only are sprouts used in the green state, 
but are canned, thereby making them 
available the year round. 





When Shearing Sheep, keep them as 
clean as possible and avoid getting any 
hay, straw or dirt in the wool, especially 
on the inside of the fleece. Confine the 
sheep in a small pen, well littered with 
clean straw, and use a platform to lay 
them on, as shown in the engraving. An 
old door will do for this purpose, but a 
few matched and planed boards are better. 
Many sheep shearers use a large sheet laid 
on the ground and fastened down at the 
corners, Which makes a softer place than 
boards. Others stand up when shearing 
and place the sheep on a low table. As 
soon as the sheep is shorn, the fleece should 
be neatly folded up and wrapped once each 
way with small, smooth twine. 





The Best Farm Practice is to raise a 
variety of crops. Grow all the stuff you 
feed and sell it manufactured in the form 
of live stock. 





Cie Daten 


NG FACTORY : 


At Highland, in Effingham Co, a milk condensing factory was established in ’85.This was so popular with southern Il farm. 


ers that it was necessary to put up a branch plant at Greenville in ’99. 
other location is needed. The illustration represents a delegation of 210 Effingha 


The business continues to grow and already an- 
m Co farmers on a visit to the condensing 


factory for the purpose of securing one at Effingham. The condensing company take all the milk within a radius of eight wr 


0 miles of each factory and have paid their patrons an average of $1.13 per 
sweetened condensed milk and finds a market all over the werld. The war 
this part of the country milk condensing is still in its infancy. 


ers’ prosperity. 


100 Ibs during the last 10 years. The product is un- 
dept takes many carloads for use of the soldiers. In 
Future developments will add greatly to the southern Il farm- 
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Importing and Feeding Stallions. 


This business has again assumed large 
proportions with the revival of the horse 
industry. Experienced buyers go to the old 
country, pick up the very best animals 
possible, bring them to America, give them 
excellent care and feed for a few months, 
then distribute them among the stock rais- 


‘ers for the improvement of the horses in 


various localities. This is a distinct benefit 
to horse breeders, for when a community 
once gets the reputation for producing 
good stock, buyers include it in their itin- 
erary and better opportunities are offered 
for disposing of stock. 

It is just this kind of work in which Mc- 
Laughlin Bros of Ohio are engaged. Stal- 
lions bought in France go direct from 
the steamer to the firm’s stables. The 
horses secured in the old country are 
usually comparatively thin. It is neces- 
sary, therefore, to put them in good con- 
dition before placing upon the market. 
They are taken direct to the stables, turned 
loose in box stalls, provided the capacity of 
the plant is sufficient. When an unusually 
large number of horses are on hand it is 
necessary to divide the box stalls into or- 
dinary tie stalls. One box stall makes two 
tie stalls 6 ft wide. 

The feed in the morning consists of oats. 
Each animal is given all he will eat up 
clean, the aim being to give him all he 
can assimilate and yet keep him hungry 
enough to be anxious for the next meal. 
The noon feed consists of a mixture of 
oats and bran about equal parts by bulk, 
a little oil meal, usually amounting to 
about one small handful per animal, and a 
dash of salt. The rough feed consists of 
mixed hay, half and half clover and tim- 
othy, cut into %-in lengths and moistened 
with water. At night the horses are again 
fed oats. About 10 o’clock in the morning 
and at 3 in the afternoon they are given six 
earrots each. By this method of feeding 
and keeping the horses quiet and free from 
excitement, it is easily possible to put on 
from 60 to 100 lbs of flesh per month. 

The horses are exercised half an hour or 
more every day, a track inside the inclos- 
ure surrounding the stables making it pos- 
sible to give them this exercise during all 
kinds of weather except when rain or snow 
is falling. Care in this respect, and the 
feeding of protein foods, keep the horses 
in excellent condition, with the flesh firm 
and solid. They can be shipped to any 
part of the country and are ready for ser- 
vice at once. The box stalls are 12x12 ft, 
made of oak and maple. The hay is fed on 
the floor in one corner and the grain in 
corner boxes about three feet rom the 
ground. The horses are bedded with pine 
shavings and straw. 

Coach horses are given the same kind 
of feed as the draft animals, except 
the amount is not so great. The 
point in feeding a coach horse is to 
give just enough to develop the muscles 
and give him a handsome appearance, yet 
keep him from laying on enough flesh to 
make him sluggish or lacking in style and 
action. In feeding both classes of horses 
much depends upon the good judgment of 
the feeder. 


An Easy Method of Growing Turnips. 


J. A. M’DONALD; PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND. 








The great objection to growing turnips 
on a large scale for stock is the great 
amount of hard work required in weeding. 
In growing by this new plan the land is 
best plowed in the fall and manured 
through the winter, provided cut straw 
was used for litter. If it is not convenient 
to use a piece of fall plowed ground, a 
mellow piece of*eland may be plowed this 
spring, and surface manured immediately. 
If fine manure cannot be had, plow under 
coarse manure with a gang plow about 2 
in deep. After plowing and manuring, the 
earlier in spring the better, the ground 
must be well harrowed every week until 
the time for sowing the seed. Sow ruta- 





bagas or swedes from June 15 to 25 and 
turnips from June 20 to July 1. 

The grain drill may be used to sow the 
turnip seed. Close up some of the drill 
holes so as to sow 28 in. Sow about 1 Ib 
good seed per acre. As soon as the tur- 
nips are well up go twice across the réws 
with a weeder to thin the plants. In a 
week’s time go over the ground again 
with the weeder, always across the rows. 
It is wonderful how the weeder thins out 
the plants and destroys the weeds with 
even more satisfaction than may be done 
by hand. The number of times the weed- 
er may be used will largely depend upon 
the thickness of the plants in the row. 
There will be little use for the horse cul- 
tivator, but it may be used after the crop 
is several inches high. A good way is to 
use the horse cultivator and follow with 
the weeder across the rows. Acid phos- 
phate is the best fertilizer for the turnip 
crop, and should be applied broadcast. I 
grew 500 bu Yellow Aberdeen turnips last 
year on a piece of rather poor land without 
any manure or fertilizer whatever. With 
plenty of cultivation, from May 1 to June 
20, I can easily grow 1000 bu per acre with 
500 lbs phosphate alone. 


—_— - 


Development of the Skimming Station. 


PROF D. H. OTIS, KAN AGRI COLLEGE, 





Creamery companies wishing to enlarge 
their business so as to cover more terri- 
tory are quite generally accomplishing their 
purpose by means of skimming stations. 
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FLOOR PLAN OF PRINCETON STATION. 


These small plants contain enough machin- 
ery and utensils to handle the milk, skim 
the cream and return the skimmilk to the 
patrons. The cream from the stations is 
then carried to the central faetory, where 
it is mixed and ripened with the cream al- 
ready received. With this system there is 
no expense in shipping tubs and salt back 
and forth, much less fat is lost in churn- 
ing and a more uniform quality of butter 
secured by having one expert butter maker 
at the main factory than by having an or- 
dinary butter maker at each receiving point. 
The expense of labor and refrigeration is 
also considerably reduced. 

Where the main factory is near a good 
market the butter can be packed into the 
dishes desired by the local trade and thus 
save tubs and the expense of extra handling 
of the butter. Of course there is the ex- 
pense of transporting the cream, but this 
may be skimmed thick so as to contain 45 
to 50% butter fat, when the expense of 
transportation will be less than the butter 
and its necessary accompanying supplies. 
At points off the railroad the skimming sta- 
tion operator who usually gets through re- 
ceiving his milk in the forenoon is employed 
to haul the cream to the railroad station or 
factory in the afternoon. This gives steady 
employment to the operator, who can be 
hired at a less rate per hour than where 
he is employed only half a day at a time. 
By handling such large quantities of cream 
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It’s the old reliable remedy for Spavins, Rin 
bones, Splints, Curbs and all forma of Tateemeen, 
1t is certain inits effectsand cures withouta blemish, 
as it does not Bilston. The endorsement of its users 
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for 


Ask y 
KENDALL'S § ied CURE, alse has Teeatine 
on De © Bt KENDAL book free 
DALL co., ENOSBURG F, FALLS, VT. 
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AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO. 
Bex 1054, Bainbridge, N. Y. 
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Save Your Pigs! 


Runts are Unprofitable; 
Dead Hogs a Total Loss. 


DR. JOS. HAAS’ HOG REMEDY 


Is Guaranteed to prevent and arrest 
disease, stop cough, expel worms. 
Increase appetite and growth, 
Send — for trial package, postage paid. Cans 
$12.50 and $6.50; packages $2.50. State number, 
age, condition: ood of hogs. Special advice free. 
25 years experience. ‘‘Hogology’’ pamphlet and 
testimonials free. 


JOS. HAAS, V. &S., scat Ind. 


36 Houts Lonser 


Milk will keep fresh and sweet that 

Cha longer when treated with our 
melon Milk Gooler 

and Aerator. 

Ch ham out and kills the germs which 

Make sourness—the first aanaek of 

decay. Worksautomatically. Kills 

stable and other odors. Free Book on 

“Milk and Ita Care.” Ask forit, 

4 CHAMPION MILK COOLER CO., 

9 Squires St., Cortiand, WN. Y. 
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stam with any name or address with consecutive 
numbers. Isupply forty recording associations and 
thousands of practical farmers, breeders and veteéri- 
narians. Semple free. Agents Wanted. 

©. H. DANA, 88 Main &t., West oneal N. i. 





How to make money. Invest one cent/in a 
postal card, mail it to Jones of Binghamton Bing- 
1amton, N. ¥., and learn how to save many 
dollars in the price of scales. Jones he pays the 
freight. 
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We desire to secure a ‘number of experiencea can- 
vassers for the “ AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST ” 
in the States of Ohio, West Virginia, Virginia and 
the pouth, and Pennsylvania on SALARY and ¢ 
EXPENSES. Residents of the respective states 

o pradeived. When applying state experience. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
52 & 54 Lafayette Place, New York. ¢ 
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DAIRY AND CREAMERY 


All are anxious to make all the money they can, yet one way of doing so, by 
stopping leaks thaf are smallinthemselves which continued day after day in the 
aggregate amount to much, is often overlooked or disregarded. One leak that 

airymen overlook or allow themselves to be deceived in is their method 
of creaming milk. There are many ways of getting more or less of the cream, 
but only one way of getting the Most of the Cream, and that is 


By Using the Improved United States Cream Separator 


It has been proved many times in Dairies and Creameries that the U. S. is the 
Cleanest Skimming Separator made, also the most durable, which means that it 
Saves Money by getting more creamand by costing less for repairs. Italso saves 
time and labor in operating and cleaning. 

Those who wish the best and most profitable method of creaming their milk 
should insist upon having the U. 8S. Separator and not be induced by tempting 
offers and plausible speech to purchase some other make said to be “just as 
good.” All should remember that there are none such. The U. S. has led in the 
past, is leading at present, and will continue to lead in the future. 
full particulars and containing letters from hun- 
dreds of pleased users, who have proven the truth of the above statements. 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows Falls, Vt. 
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at the main plant, the creamery can afford 
better equipment. 

In our larger plants a night man is em- 
ployed who attends to the stirring of the 
cream and keeping it at the right temper- 
ature. One of our Kan creamery compa- 
nies operates 142 skimming stations and 
ships all the cream to one central butter 
factory, some of it coming as far as 400 
miles. Another factory in the eastern part 
of the state has 15 stations in Kan besides 
a large number in Mo, and all their cream 
is shipped to one place to be manufactured 
into butter. 

BEST LOCATION FOR SKIMMING STATION. 

A new station should not be started within 
a radius of less than 10 miles from the 
main factory or from any other skimming 
station. This gives a radius of at least 
five miles that is tributary to each station. 
Closer connections are liable*to reduce re- 
eeipts for any one station below a profit- 
able basis. Creamery companies usually 
consider it safe to start a skimming sta- 
tion when a promise of 300 cows is secured. 
This makes allowance for the usual num- 
ber of broken promises. A station can be 
run at a profit when it receives 3000 Ibs 
milk for each running day, six days per 
week in summer and three days in winter. 
A skimminy station should be located 
where there is plenty of good water and 
if the cream is to be shipped by rail, it 
is well to locate near the depot. 

EQUIPMENT FOR THE STATION, 

The skimming station building, while it 
should be large enough to accommodate all 
the machinery and milk utensils and give 
plenty of room in which to work, should be 
compact and arranged so that the boiler, 
engine and separator can be seen from the 
receiving platform in order to save as many 
steps as possible. Although there are skim- 
ming stations of all sizes and shapes, those 
most highly recommended to-day are 18 by 
24 ft, or 22 by 28 ft. [See floor plan of 
Princeton (Kan) station on preceding page.] 

COST OF BUILDING AND EQUIPMENT. 

A good, substantial frame building with 
good foundation piers, and properly 
equipped for station work, will cost under 
Kan conditions $1000 to 1200. The cost of 
operating such a plant for a year, not in- 
eluding salary of operators, which will 
vary from $20 to 40 per month, has been 
itemized by one of the leading creamery 
companies as follows: Fuel about $80; oils, 
washing powder and brushes, $15; other 
small items, $15; natural depreciation of 
building and machinery,,$120; total, $230. 

RUNNING ON COMMISSION. 

A new system of hiring station operators 
has becently been inaugurated in a num- 
ber of Kan plants, that is, to pay the op- 
erator in proportion to the amount of milk 
he receives at the weigh can. Under this 
system the operator will take greater in- 
terest in his work, will do all he can to 
erganize new routes, to encourage the pa- 
trons to milk more cows, to better feed 


and care for the cows they already have, 
and in general to leave no stone unturned 
that will in any way advance the dairy in- 


terest in that community. Enterprising 
station operators are receiving $40, $50 and 
$60 per month, and in one instance I 
learned of a man that got $100 for a month’s 
work, 
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Milk Stool Which Will Not Upset. 





The little stool shown in the accompany- 
ing illustration is unique in the way in 
which the legs are inserted, being spread 
over a large space, and it is impossible to 

















NEVER-TIP MILK STOOL. 


turn the milker over. The drawing is out 
of proportion. The stool should be 12 in 
long and 8 in wide. The seat is made of 
2 in pine board. Holes are bored almost 
through the board, but not quite. These 
are in slanting directions, so that the legs 
when fitted will occupy the position indi- 
cated in the drawing. Now take a pair of 
old broomsticks, whittle the ends so that 
they will fit into the holes, drive them in 
tight and saw them off any length desired. 


a __ 


Rape as Calf Pasture—T. M.: Rape 
makes a very satisfactory calf pasture. 
Like clover and some other crops, there is 
danger of bloating, consequently the ani- 
mais must be put on gradually and kept 
off whenever dew is on. This plant is not 
appreciated in many sections of the coun- 
try. It is one of the very best for soiling” 
and for pasture purposes. 





Sweet Corn for Silage—An important 
advantage in favor of growing sweet corn 
for fodder and silage is the possibility of 
selling many of the ears for table use, It 
is no better for the silo than common field 
corn and unless pretty well ripened makes 
rather acid silage. 


Barnyard Itch—L. L. (Pa) wants a rem- 
edy for barnyard itch in a calf. Mix 2 oz 
oxide of zinc with 4 oz vaseline, rub on a 
litile once every third day until relieved. 





Whey contains ordinarily about 1% of nt- 
trogenous material, 1-3 of 1% of fat, about 
5% of sugar and lactic acid, less than 1% 
of ash and about 93% of water. 





Skimmilk is not improved for feeding to 
hogs and calves by allowing it to sour. On 
the contrary, its feeding value is slightly 
diminished. 


Pasteurized Cream churns more quickly 
than raw cream. 
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\A Cools milk quickly; aerates it 
thoroughly. Is used by the 
most progressive dairymen, 
Fully guaranteed. Send for 
illustrated catalogue of 


1 dairymen’s supplies. 
THE DAIBYMEN’S SUP. 



















PLY CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
A LOST COW. 


That can never happen where the 
cows wear our patented 


Swiss Gow Bells 


Made from finest quality of Swiss 
Beil Metal, they are light but 
strong and lasting. Musi in the 
extreme. They add to the appear- 
ence of herd besides making them tame and 
tractable. 4, 5 and 6 in. in diameter. Strap with each, Direct in sets 
ot $ to introduce. Circulars on Cow, Sheep and Turkey Bells Free. 
Bevin Bros. Mfg. Co.,East Hampton,Conn. 
















BUY DIRECT FROM FACTORY, BEST 


MIXED PAINTS 


‘At WHOLESALE PRICES, Delivered FREE 
For Houses, Barns, Roofs, all colors, and SA VE Dealers 
profits. In use 58 years. Offi Endorsed by the 


Grange. ae on OS re Write for Sam 
0. W. INGERSOLL, 269 Plymouth St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 








FARM TRUCKS OR 
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WHEELS 
For your 
Did Wagons 
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The Famous 


FARMER'S HANDY WAGON CO., SAGINAW, MICH. 
Forage Crop 
and Soil 


Cow Peas, ‘sts 


see RADDA TENS ter mene andall 
ern specialties, inclu Beans 
Velvet Beans, Pearl or Cat-tail Mitiet’ Teosinte 
Bermuda Grass, Ensilage Corn, Spanish Pea- 
a mee army etc. 

or prices, and our interesting Catalogue 
giving full information about these crops. a 


Te W. WOOD & SONS, « Richmond, Va. 
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Second-Hand MACHINERY 


R SALE. Everything in Engines, Boilers, Pumps, 
Iron and Wood-working Machinery, Shaftivg, Pulleys, 
Belting and Mill Supplies. Prices lowest. We can save 
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Cheaper than wood. Special prices to Churches and Cem 
eteries. Strong, Durable and Cheap. Catalogue free 
COILED SPRING FENCE CO., Box B, Winchester, Indians, 
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PLANT. 


FIRST APPLICATION, 





SECOND APPLICATION, 


THIRD APPLICATION, 





‘_. . SO a 2ee ee ae or 

(Scab, codling moth, bud moth, 
tent caterpillar, canker worm, plum 
curculio.) 

BEAN iy er Se oe ae ee 
(Anthracnose, leaf blight.) 
CABBAGE AND CAULIFLOWER 

(Worms, aphis.) 


Pt Tce st ¢ « 6° 4 @. 6 
(Rust: and blight.) 
CHERRY’ . 


(Rot, aphis, slug, plum “curculio, 
black knot.) 


ec FS y ie 
(Worms, leaf blight.) 


roa 5) tl) 5 i 
(Mildew, currant worms.) 
ir: 4.2. © <a. «om. a ¢ Ye 
. (Fungous diseases, rose bug. etc.) 
NURSERY STOCK* 


(Fungous diseases, 
* scale.) 


. PEACH, NECTARINE, APRICOT* 
(Rot, mildew, scab.) 
oe 


, (Leaf blight, scab, psylla, codiing 
moth, blister mite.) 


San Jose 


ey Fhe el oe ee eC 
(Curculio, black knot, leaf blight, 
brown rot.) 
So 0 oi ae 
(Leaf and fruit spot.) 
RASPBERRY, BLACKBERRY, 
DEWBERRY ah & ae 
(Rust, anthracnose, leaf blight, 
saw fly.) 
STRAWBERRY . 
(Rust, leaf blight, 


mildew.) 


Wess « «3 6 6-8 «3 
(Rot, blight, flea beetle.) 
POTATO. . él 


(Beetles, blight and rot.) 





Before buds 


R swell, 
phate. 


copper sul- 


When third leaf expands, 


bor- 
deaux, 


When worms first appear, kero- 
sene emulsion or paris green. 


Spray in seed bed with bordeaux 
every two weeks. 


As buds break, bordeaux; when 
aphis appear, kerosene emuision. 


Bordeaux before leaves start. At 
first appearance of worms, paris 
green. 


Bordeaux before buds break. 


In spring when buds swell, bor- 
deaux. 


When first leaves appear, bor- 
ae paris green or arsenate 
° ead. 


Before the buds swell, bordeaux. 


As buds are swelling, bordeaux. 


When buds are swelling, bordeaux. 


When blossom buds appear, bor- 
deaux. 


Before buds break, bordeaux. 


As soon as growth begins, bor- 
deaux. Dip plants in bordeaux be- 
fore setting. 


Soon after planting use bordeaux. 


Spray with paris green and bor- 
deaux when vines are small. 


Just before blossoms open, bor- 


deaux and paris green. 


10 days later, bordeaux. 


Repeat when necessary. 


Dip plants in bordeaux before 


planting. 


When fruit has set, bordeaux and 
arsenate ‘of lead. If slugs appear, 
dust leaves with air slaked lime or 
hellebore. 

Repeat with paris green when 
Fenaey Ammoniacal copper car- 
bonate for blight. 

Potassium sulphide (liver of sul- 
phur), 1 oz to 1 gal water. 


Just before flowers unfold, bor- 
deaux and paris green. 


Repeat at intervals of 10-14 days 
through the summer. 


Just before blossoms open, weak 
bordeaux (2-4-50) and arsenate of 
lead for curculio. 

Just before blossoms open, bor- 
deaux and paris green. Kerosene 
emulsion or whale-oil soap when 
leaves open for psylla. 

When blossoms have fallen, bor- 
deaux and arsenate of lead. 


When fruit has set, bordeaux. 


Bordeaux and paris green just be- 
fore the blossoms open. 


When fruits are setting, bordeaux. 


Repeat as soon as fruit is formed. 
Fruit can be wiped if disfigured by 
bordeaux. 

Repeat before insects become too 
numerous. 


When blossoms. have 
bordeaux and paris green. 





fallen, 


14 days later, bordeaux. 


If plants are heading use helle- 
bore. 


Use bordeaux until plants are 
half grown. 


10-14 days if rot appears, bor- 


deaux. Arsenate of lead for plum 
curculio. 


Bordeaux for blight after fruit 
is picked. 


Repeat at intervals of 7-10 days. 


When fruit has set, bordeaux 
and paris green. 
For scale, burn or fumigate 


with hydrocyanic acid gas. 
When fruit is set, weak bordeaux. 


After blossoms have fallen, bor- 
deaux and paris green. If neces- 
sary, kerosene emulsion or soap. 


10-14 
arsenate. 


days later, bordeaux 


10-20 days later, bordeaux. 


(Orange or red rust is treated 
best by destroying the plants 
attacked in its early stages.) 


Spray new plantation bordeaux. 
Repeat first when necessary. 


Repeat for blight and rot at 
intervals of 2 or 3 weeks during 
summer. 


“Foliage of cherry, peach, Japanese plum, apricot and nectarine is injured by paris green and full strength bordeaux. 


Spraying Formulas 


INSECTICIDES 


Parts GreEN—Paris green 1 Ib 
to 100-300 gals water. Add i lb 
uicklime slaked to prevent burning 
oliage. 


Kerosene EMULSIon—Dissolve 1-2 
lb hard soap in 1 gal boiling water 
and add 2 gals kerosene or coal oil. 
Mix violently with a pump for 5 to 
10 minutes. Dilute from to 25 
times before applying; weually 8 or 
9 times. 
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ARSENITES oF LIME AND Sopa— 
Boil 1 lb white arsenic in 4 qts 
water until it is dissolved; slake in 
this solution 2 lbs good quicklime, 
adding water if necessary, and when 
slaked dilute to 2 gals. Use 1 qt 
to 40 gals water.—Arsenic of soda 
is made by boiling 1 lb arsenic with 
4 lbs salsoda crystals in 2 gals water 
until dissolved. Use 1 qt to 40 gals 


water. 
FUNGICIDES 


Borpeaux Mrtxture—Dissolve 6 


lbs copper sulphate (blue vitriol) in 
25 gals water. Slake 4 lbs fresh 








Hundred 


and 





One 





FOURTH APPLICATION. 


FIFTH APPLICATION. 





8-12 days later, bordeaux and 


paris green. 


14 days later, bordeaux. 


After heads form, use a_ saltpe- 
ter for worms, teaspoonful to 1 
gal water; emulsion for aphis. 

Ammoniacal copper carbonate if 
necessary. 


10-14 days later, weak solution 


of copper sulphate, 3 oz to 50 gals 
water. 


Paris 
worms. 


2 to 4 weeks later, bordeaux. 


green or hellebore for 


As fruit shows color, potassium 
sulphide, 1 lb to 50 gals water. 


8-12 days later, repeat third. 


10-20 days later, bordeaux. 
10-20 days later, bordeaux. 


Spray after fruit is gathered with 
bordeaux. 


Repeat if weather is moist. 


10-14 days later, bordeaux. Use 
ammoniacal copper carbonate in 
Sept for scab if season is wet. 


Spraying with bordeaux after 
— are half grown will injure them 
or market. 


Repeat every 10-14 days if 


weather is rainy. 


Repeat after every rain when 
fruit begins to color. 


Weak solution of copper sulphate. 


is ripe. 
10-20 days later, ammoriiacal: 
copper carbonate. 
10-20 days later, amrijoniacal 


copper carbonate as fruit is ripéning:. 


When fruit is 3-4 grown, ammo- 
niacal copper carbonate if metessary. 


10-20 days later, repeat. t 





stone lime and dilute to 25 gals, 
straining carefully. Mix these just 
before spraying. For peaches, Ja - 
anese oo and other tender foli- 
age, add 20 to 50 gals more water. 
Bordeaux mixture should always be 
used fresh. 


Copper Svurpnate Sotvution— 
Dissolve 1 lb copper sulphate in 15 
to 25 gals water. Never use on 
foliage unless diluted about 1 Ib to 
250-300 gals water. 

AMMONIACAL CopPper CARBONATE— 
Copper carbonate 5 oz, ammonia (26 
deg Beaume) 3 pts, water 45 gals. 





Make a paste of the copper carbon- 
ate with a little water. Dilute the 
ammonia 7 or 8 times with water 
and add to the paste mixture, stir- 


ring until dissolved. Add water to 
make 45 gals and when clear use 
only the blue liquid. It loses 


strength on standing. 


For Potato Scas, soak the uncut 
seed potatoes 1 1-2 hours in solu- 
tion of 1 oz corrosive sublimate in 
8 gals water, or two hours in a so- 
lution of 1-2 pt formalin in 15 gals 
water. Corrosive sublimate is a 
virulent poison. 








FUMIGATING For SAN Jose SCALE 
—Hydrocyanic acid gas: For each 
cubic foot of air space inclosed use 
0.25 gramme cyanide. This is near- 
ly 1 oz cyanide per too cu ft. Use 
a half more sulphuric acid (liquid 
measure) than cyanide and a half 
more water than acid. Place acid 
and water in an earthen jar and 
drop package of cyanide in it. Get 
out at once, as fumes are deadly. 
For nursery stock, leave exposed not 
less than 30 minutes. For full ac- 
count of the gas method, see issue 
of Feb 16, 1901. 


For Pium Curcv tio, jar the trees 
early each morning for two or three 
weeks, using a sheet or curculio 
catcher, and kill all adult insects 
caught. This is much safer and 
surer than spraying. 


Tue Orecon Appte Box, which 
is used by Pacific coast apple grow- 
ers in place of barrels, is 18x11 1-2 
x10 1-2 in, inside measurements, and 
holds 2173 cu in. The ends should 
be made of 3-4 or 7-8 in material 
and the sides of 3-8, 1-2 or 5-8 in 
stuff, the thicker for export piur- 
poses. 





Repeat once or twice until: fruit 
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Handy Homemade Corn Marker. 
F. J.» TOWNSEND, STEUBEN CO, N Y. 

I used the corn marker shown in the 
sketch the past season. The middle peg is 
hinged to the timber by a heavy T-hinge, 
is allowed to adjust itself to depressions 













; 
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and ridges and consequeatly makes a con- 
tinuous mark no. matter how rough the 
field. Through the middle peg, made of a 
piece of 5 or 6 in plank, are bored two 
holes about cne-third the way down from 
the top. Through these holes is run a 
small chain or heavy wire to which the 
horse is attached. This peg should be 
about 2 in longer than the end pegs. 
Through the timber I bore three _ two- 
inch holes at either end, 3, 3.5 and 4 ft 
from center marked c. The end pegs are 
held in place by keys and are. easily 
changed to make the rows wider or nar- 
rower. 

The other advantage of this marker is 
that I gain three marks each time across 
the field. To accomplish this there is an 
eyebolt put through the timber at ec, to 
which is attached with an iron loop a light 
pole about 9 ft long. Near the end of the 
pole, 6, 7 and 8 ft from ec, are cut three 
small notches. If the person doing the 
marking carries the proper notch over the 
last row marked, he has his rows properly 
spaced.. The marker can be shoved from 
or drawn to the row at the will of the 
operator. The pole is reversible and can 
be thrown to the opposite side of the mark- 
er on the rettrn trip. 





OUTLINE OF CORN MARKER. 





Outdoor Culture of Dandelions. 


W. E. STONE, RHODE ISLAND. 





Sow dandelion seed in drills about 10 in 
apart and about as thick as turnips. When 
of proper size thin to about 4 in apart. 
The plants are allowed to grow all sum- 
mer, and are cut off with a scythe as they 
become large, in order to make the roots 
thicker. The roots are protected from frost 
by a covering of manure, and in the early 
spring the covering is removed. 

‘ At intervals of about the length of a hot- 
bed sash one or two rows-are cut out. 
.Hemlock boards are set on edge in the 
ground at a distance equal to the tength 
of the sash, and the sash are laid on. This 
makes a cold frame which protects suf- 
ficiently from cold, and can be made with 
very little trouble. Coverings of mats may 
be used if it is desired. One end of the 
bed is closed by a board, and the other 
may be left open for ventilation. 





Fumigating Buds and Scions. 





As a nurseryman I am interested in the 
system of fumigating buds of new varieties 
for propagatiom. As I understand, buds cut 
from trees in July, Aug or Sept cannot be 
fumigated with safety for fear of injuring 


them. I ask you, therefore. for advice and 
would like you to suggest methods for the 
fumigation of scions, buds, etc, such as 
nurserymen are obliged to procure. Since 
it is assumed that there is a possible dan- 
ger of San Jose scale from almost-any 
nurseryman, this question is of vital in- 
terest to us.—[C. A. G., Monroe Co, N Y. 
Buds, cuttings, scions, etc, can be fumi- 
gated in a satisfactory manner during the 
season indicated above, if the proper pre- 
cautions are taken in the preparation of 
the gas. Under no circumstances should it 
be used cn nursery stock of this character 
stronger than 0.16 to 0.18 gramme cyanide 
per cu ft of space inclosed ard exposed 
from 20 to 30 min. If the buds are prop- 
erly handled and fumigated with gas at 
this strength there need not be any fear 
of injury to even the most delicate varie- 
ties. Many nurserymen throughout the 
country practice regularly the fumigation 
of all buds before putting them in the 
nursery. Small boxes, containing from 25 
to 50 cu ft, can be used to good advantage 
for handling nursery stock used for prop- 
agating purposes. The chemicals should be 
handled with great care, as the amount 
used is exceedingly small and the slightest 
disturbance would interfere with the results. 
As a rule, chemicals are placed in a small 
earthen vessel, such as a teacup or sn Ill 
bowl, the cyanide being weighed carefully 
by a druggist and placed in small capsules 
ready for use. The acid and water can be 
measured by the nurseryman.—[W. G. J. 





The New Fake in Free Seeds. 


BY D. LANDRETH & SONS. 





The fraudulent practices so generally 
talked of the last two years, in comnection 
with the details of the congressional free 
seed distribution, have been eclipsed this 
spring of ’01, by the course of the dept of 
agri in sending out flat packets. bearing 
only the imprint of the family name of the 
vegetable; no specific name, simply a state- 
ment that the packet contains a selected 
yariety, such-as radish, lettuce, melon, cu- 
cumber. The result of this is to afford 
the contractor and department employees 
interested in supplying and putting up the 
seed an opportunity to put in spmething 
cheap, and consequently to make an enor- 
mous profit, quite 30%.over the normal and 
legitimate profit which might be expected 
upon an honest transaction. 

The’ specifications for furnishing the 
seeds, issued Jan 27, ’00, by the dept of 
agri, called for fixed quantities of desig- 
nated varieties and sub-varieties, and the 
various bidders based their estimates on 
the cost of the respective quantities and 
special varieties so named in the printed 
list of specifications, but the secretary o€ 
agriculture has permitted the contractor to 
print seed packets, and to fill these packets 
with sorts of seed nat mentioned in the 
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work. Severest cases cured. 

Each Remedy, $1; large (four times dollar 

sizes) $2.50. Sent to any railroad express point 
in U. S., 25e. extra. - L HOOD & CO. 


Mention this Paper. Lowell, Mass. 


SPRAY PUMPS 


All BRASS; Three BEST Made. 


NEW WONDER, with air chamber, $7; LITTLE 
GIANT, lever pump, one line hose, $9; DEFENDER 
lever pump, two lines hose, $12. Express prepaid. 
Satisfaction guaranteed, or money refunded. 
Write for Catalogue and get treatise on Spray- 
ing. Mention this _—-- J. F. GAYLORD, 
Successor to P. C. wis Mfg. Co.), Catskill, N. ¥ 





FIELD AND ORCHARD 











POTASH 


To produce the best re- 
sults in fruit, vegetable or 
grain, the fertilizer used 
must contain enough Potash. 


For particulars see our pamphlets. 
We send them /ree, 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau St., New York. 


Cyanide 


Guaranteed 98 to 99 per cent., for generating 


Hydrocyanic Acid Gas, 


the most effective fumigating material, to 
destroy scale insects on fruit trees and 
plants. The only positive eradicator of the 
dreaded San Jose Scale. Endorsed by all 
Agricultural Experiment Stations. ‘‘A per- 
fect practical remedy,’’says Prof.W.G.John- 
son, Late State Entomologist of Maryland. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


The Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co., 
No. 100 William Street, New York. 




















ves—no 
ber or leather to rot. Book on Sprays 
ing and terms to agents mailed free, 
FIELD FORCE PUMP CO. 
1OMarket St, Lockport, &. ¥. 















THE “ HARDIE ” 
SPRAY PUMPS 


are the most powerful, easiest 
worked, most modern, simplest in 
construction and moderate pi. 
DON’T BUY A PUMP iuntil you 
have sent for our catalogue and 
treatise on of fruits, etc., 
sent FREE. 


HARDIE SPRAY PUMP MFG. CO., 
74 Larned St.,W., Detroit, Mich. 








FAIL, 
Result of 76 years’ experience, 
STARE BROGB., Louisiana, Mo. ; Dansville, N.Y. 








RICES on Peach trees reduced. Trees kept dormant and 
in good shipping condition until June 1. List of varieties 
on application 8. JOHNSTON, Box 3, Stockley, Del. 


Catalog Printing Cheap 


Nurserymen, seedsmen, florists, implement 
manufacturers, or others who issue catalogs 
in large editions, say from 50,000 or 100,000 up 
into the millions, will learn something to their 
advantage by applying to us. Send samples 
of the catalog you issue, and about the 
usual number required. 


The Phelps Publishing Co., 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. CHICAGO, ILL. 











BUSINESS NOTICE. 


Mr F. D. Rogers of Monson, Mass, 
writes: “I used Bowker’s ‘Boxal’ on an acre 
of potatoes, and am certain that it checked 
pn blight which was prevalent in this séc- 

on.”’ 














$5.00 Compressed Air Sprayer for $3.75, ° = = 


It is admitted by all classes of frnit_ growers and farmers that my 5 gallon compressed air sprayer is the most dura- 
ble made. This reduction is made for a limited time only. Take advantage of the liberal offer—it may be your last 


opportunity to get the sprayer at the reduced price. $3.75 for galvanized steel, $5.00 for copper. Will 
’ stream 25 to $0 fect. pressure 20 to 30 minutes. it 
Salary to réliable men. Address 
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‘tree can be sprayed. Order to-day. 


MARTIN WAHL, Rochester, N. Y- 
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specifications, and undoubtedly very com- 
mon and very*cheap sorts. And this fraud 
does not stop with the putting in of un- 
named, common and cheap seeds, but the 
fraud extends to the shaving down of the 
weights in the packets as designated in 
the specifications, a curtailment ranging 
from 10 to 40%. This represents that much 
profit in itself. 

How are these illegitimate profits divid- 
ed? Who are the scoundrels? 

Those other bidders who failed to be 
awarded the contract certainly cannot oth- 
erwise conclude than that they have been 
badly deceived by the secretary of agri- 
culture, while on the other hand those ag- 
riculturists who receive the diminished 
quantities of unnamed seeds are not given 
any intimation whether the seeds are of 
varieties late or early, large or small. 

Was there ever a transaction in any dept 
of the govt to surpass this? Certainly the 
seed section of the dept of agri is very 
weak and its administration is a disgrace 
to the agricultural interests of the nation. 
The entire dept of agri has for years been 
be wn by the désignation of “‘the gov- 
ernment seed shop,” a bad enough reflec- 
tion upon what should be a dept as im- 
portant as any at Washington, but now 
the secretary has further smirched it by 
one of the most unbusinesslike concessions 
ever granted a contractor. We urge you 
to write to your member of congress pro- 
testing against a continuance of the free 
seed process. 


A Farm Flock of Poultry. 


GEORGE W. STILWELL, NEW JERSEY. 








[Summary of a report offered in our prize 
poultry contest, This contributor’s contest 
year closed Apr 1.] 

I started the year with 390 laying fowls, 
young and old, partly of mixed breeds, 
with some pure Barred Plymouth Rocks, to 
breed from. I had them divided into 17 
flocks in the same number of houses, with- 
out any yards whatever, and gave free 
range almost the whole year. I feed and 









































ONE OF MR STILWELL’S HOUSES. 


water in the morning, at which time I 
open the doors of the houses and at night 
close the same, when gathering the eggs, 
which makes two. trips around each day. 
I have feed placed in each house, which is 
renewed once every two weeks. 

In Apr I fed whole corn at the rate of 
1 qt to 13 hens, and used no meats or stim- 
ulants. I lost 14 hens from hawks. As 
May is warmer and more insects to be 
found by the hens, I do not feed so much, 
for they have the whole range of my farm 
of 100 acres. 

The houses are built of rough hemlock 
and covered with tarred paper. Some are 
shingled on the roofs and a part have 
tarred paper for the same. I much prefer 
the, shingles, as they last longer. The 
houses are 10 ft wide by 12 ft long, with a 
door and one window facing the south. 
The roosts run across the back 2 ft from 
the ground, with drop boards underneath, 
which gives more room on the floor. The 
interior arrangement and general shape of 
the house are shown in the illustration. The 
nests, four in number, are arranged on 
the west side, which leaves a space of 2% 


BUSINESS NOTICE. 





_ For the Land’s Sake—use Bowker’s fer- 
tilizers. They enrich the earth. 


GARDEN--POULTRY 


ft between them and the door, in which 
place I put a barrel for feed, which is 
filled about every two weeks as needed. 
This, I find, saves much labor of carrying 
feed by hand, as it can be done with a 
horse. 

The water troughs are dug out of chest- 
nut logs, 5 ft long and 12 in across, and 
small one 3 ft long for feed. The long one 
for water is kept inside when the weather 
is cold, and in summer is placed behind the 
house to catch the rain water or to be 
filled with a barrel drawn on a drag by a 
horse every day when it does not rain. I 
also have a box made to hold sitting hens 
when I want to break them from the brood- 
ing fever. 

The houses are set near the outside line 
of a square of several acres. In the space 
between the houses I cultivate and raise 
corn and wheat. During the year I built 
another chicken house of the same size 
and plan as the others, and ended the year 
with 535 fowls, so that the total investment 
inventoried $107.19 more than at the begin- 
ning. The following table shows the 
amount of sales, expenses, receipts and 
profits for the year: 


SUMMARY FOR THE YEAR. 

Paid Eggs Stock 

out sold Ree’d sold Rece’d 
MOE ccvecee Gt 3,519 $44.32 — -- 
May .eecoee 22.74 4,017 47.67 19 $8.90 
JUNE weevee 26. 29 3,640 48.11 6 4.05 
July seccce 24.72 2,448 29.38 62 22.69 
AUS ccsecee 28.306 3,077 32.12 30 10.79 
Sept ..ccce 19.24 1,339 25.55 2 12.15 
Ot ccceccee BBS LUG 33.14 33 12.76 
NOV .ccoce 20.30 932 22.18 26 9.64 
BG cscccee Be 810 22.57 8 4.85 


GOD cesces - 29.14 1,020 21.08 11 5.79 
Feb ....... 31.66 1,158 25.90 2 1:00 
Mar .eseee - 21.71 3,256 46.88 47 32.50 








Total ...$297.03 25,924 $398.90 276 $125.12 

To the above expenses of $297.03 for feeds, 
etc, must be added $106.25 for labor at 12%e 
per hour, and $3.50 for eggs bought, mak-~ 
ing the total expenses $416.78. To the re- 
ceipts from eggs and fowls of $524.02 must 
be added $24 for manure, making a total 
of $548.02, and leaving an apparent profit 
of $131.24, but as the stock and houses in- 
ventoried $107.19 more than at the start, the 
real profit was $238.43, or 61c per hen. 





Special Feed Crops for Poultry. 


E. M. HESS, NEW YORK. 





Every poultry breeder understands the 
value of having a variety of food, and 
that it is essential for the health of the 
fowls and the production of fertile eggs. 
Yet probably nine-tenths of poultry rais- 
ers think their duty done when they have 
scattered before the hens some corn and 
gathered the eggs. This treatment may 
appear to fulfill all necessary obligations 
when fowls can have _ unrestricted range 
through the summer season. The neces- 
sity of providing corn, sometimes with 
wheat and oats, for winter food, is general- 
ly understood; but if to these were added 
a supply of the other grains and vegetables 
we would not hear so much complaint as 
now of stock “running out.” 

As to the special grains, buckwheat is 
one of the most valuable for the produc- 
ticn of eggs. Sunflower seeds should also 
be included in the bill of fare. The large 
amount of oil they contain seems to be 
especially valuable for young, growing 
chickens. They also give a gloss and bril- 
liancy to the feathers probably unequaled 
by any other food. Even when fed in 
large quantities no bad effects follow. 
Well-cured green corn stalks and young 
tender grass and clover should be provided 
for poultry as regularly as hay for other 
stock. The soft or poor heads of cabbage, 
stored by themsélves, are probably’ the 
cheapest and most easily obtained green 
food during -wifter. 

If one is extensively raising early chick- 
ens it will pay to sow lettuce se¢d:in a box 
and place it in a warm, sunny window. 
The young and tender leaves are easily 
grown, and will add greatly te the health 








and growth of the chickens. Onions should 
also be grown and kept for feeding. If 
chopped moderately fine, they will be’ 
aagerly consumed by fowls. Tobacco 
should also be grown and used to keep the 
stock free from lice. Pull the plants before 
frast, and hang them in the barn or shed 
to dry. A handful of the leaves in the 
nests of sitting hens will add a great deal 
to their comfort and more to that of the 
young. 

Hemp seed is useful for young and val- 
uable chickens, but the sunflower is a 
good substitute, and much more cheaply 
raised. Peppers are a most useful condi- 
ment during the winter months, helping 
greatly in the production of eggs through 
the cold weather. .A small number of 
plants of the long red variety will produce 
a plentiful supply, much cheaper and purer 
than the ordinary ground cayenne of the 
stores. 

Beans, well-cooked, either whole or 
ground, will help fill up the list of foods. 


That Eruption 


On your face or body; that fitful bilious- 
ness, indigestion or headache; that loss 
of appetite; that tired feeling, from which 
you are suffering this Spring, can be radi- 
cally cured by 





SSE 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Then why put up with it? 
This great medicine will make you look 
better, feel better, eat and sleep better. 


“For nearly ten years I have recommend< 


| ed Hood’s Sarsaparilla for a spring medi- 


cine to cleanse and renovate the system. [I 
consider it unsurpassed.” Dr. R. M, 
MINARD, East Barre, Vt. 


Accept No Substitute. 


Asparagus, 
Rhuharhb, Celery 


and all other green garden crops should 
be provided ample supplies of available 
Nitrogen. This is best done by using 


Nitrate of Soda 

which stimulates an early, rapid and 
healthy growth. This treatment forces 
these crops into market earlier than is 
possible by the use of any other fertil- 
acer. W rite for free book to John A. 
Myers, 12C John St., New York. 
Nitrate for : save by fertilizer dealers every- 
where. 

Write at once for List of Dealers. 


ICTOR 
INCUBATORS 


Hatch every fertile egg. Simplest, 
————< most durable, cheapest first-class 
hatcher. Money back if not positively 
as represented. Circular free; cata- 
logue 6c. GEO. ERTEL CO., Quiney, 1, 


BEES! BEES! BEES! witt'tncar cs" tauene by 


GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE. It iso handsome illustrated mag- 
azine and we send free sample capy with Book on Bee Culture and 
Book on Bee Supplies to all who name this paper in writing, 
THE A. 1. ROOT CO. =~ MEDINA OHIO. 
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| c N Setting 6 days instead of 2l,and how to 
make $500 yearly with ]12hens. 45 Medals, 
etc., for Wonderful a tee Particu- 
lars sent on receiving postage stamp. Scientific Poul- 
try Breeders’ Assn. ‘‘A’’ Masonic Temple, Chicago. 


etching chickens 
WEALTH FOR LO iain: 
agents. Half price hem in your neighbor: 


Midiocnh Ineahater oan eeengh diteon 


Sota ok KILLER En kills all putes ond boty 
sprin on roosts fo Tr bedding 
for hogs. Big sample ne Geo, It. Lee Co., Omaha, Neb. 

















Rape seed is easily raised, and would be 
useful for choice young. chickens. Seeds 
of the common millet, Golden millet, sor- 
ghum and broom corn will make a variety 
in the list of good, cheap foods. Egyptian 
corn, a kind of sorghum, is valuable for 
young or old fowls. Barley, rye and oats 
are all acceptable to poultry. 


a 


Golden Wyandots for Farmers. 





Like all varieties of Wyandots. the 
Goldens are a utility breed and one of the 
best general purpose varieties in existence. 
The young chicks are hardy, always plump 
when fed enough and ready to kill at any 
time after weighing % lb. Unlike the Asiat- 
ic breeds the chicks never get long and 
leggy. They have plenty of breast meat, 
short legs and a small head and comb, so 
there is but little waste in dressing. As 
roasting fowls they are unsurpassed and 
the most desirable market weights of 4 to 
6 lbs are easily attained. 

The pullets mature early and make good 
layers. They excel all other breeds in lay- 
ing during the fall months. The eggs are 
of good size and of the dark brown color 
so greatly in demand for the Boston mar- 
ket. The Golden Wyandots differ only in 
cclor from the Silvers in that they have 
golden-bay markings and lacings instead of 
white. The cock shown in American Agricul- 
turist’s frontispiece was bred by Wray Bros 
of Ont and is owned by Jesse Moon of Ct. He 
won as a cockerel in ’99 first at Toronto, 
Boston and N Y, and as a cock in 1900 first 
at Boston and N Y, and is as near perfect 
as they are bred. ~- 





Meat for Young Ducks—Ducklings need 
meat or animal food in some form. James 
Rankin, the veteran Mass duck raiser, feeds 
one part hard-boiled eggs and three parts 
Stale bread crumbs the first three or four 
days. After that he gives equal parts 
wheat bran, corn meai and boiled pdtatoes 
with a little beef scrap. The largest duck 
raiser on L I, A. J. Hallock, feeds equal 
portions of wheat middlings, corn meal, 
crackers or bread crumbs with green food 
for the first week. After this the ration is 
made of four parts corn mead, two of bran, 
one of middlings, one of beef scrap and 
about four parts green food. A handful of 
sharp sand is added to each quart of the 
mixture, 





Setting Hens in Warm Weather—Place 
a large coop over the nest, put plenty of 
dust and water in the coop and in warm 
weather allow the hen to dust and drink 
as often as she likes, but do not let her 
get out of the coop and leave her nest 
entirely. Where 15 to 25 hens are set it is 
advisable to build a number of pens of 
wire netting. My pens are arranged as 
follows: Build two straight fences of wire 
netting 50 yds long, 2 yds apart, which 
makes a lang lane. This lane is divided 
into 25 pens and in each pen one hen is 
set. A door is made to each pen and once 
a day all the hens are fed and watered. 
Dust is provided and the hens give little 
trouble.—[Ansel B, Cook, Baldwin Co, Ga. 





Grit for Young Chicks is as necessary 
or even more essential than for grown 
fowls. Sharp, coarse sand will answer, but 
the fine grit from limestone rock is_ best. 
Keep a bax of it where they can have free 
access to it. 





Himalayan Rabbits—J. L., Jr, N J, and 
others: Would advise you to look over the 
advertisements in our farmers’ exchange 
for some months back, and if you do not 
find what you desire, place an advertise- 
ment in these columns. 





Price of Fresh Eggs—Beginner: In start- 
ing a private trade in fresh eggs, aim to 
deliver at least once a week, and twice if 
possible. From 30 to 40c per doz in sum- 
mer and 40 to 60c the balance of the year 
should be charged, depending on the class 
of customers you can secure. 
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TEST FOR YOURSELF 


The Wonderful Curative Properties of Swamp-Root. 








To Prove what this Wonderful New Discovery, 
SWAlSIP-ROOT, will do for YOU, Every Reader 
of “ American Agriculturist’’ may Have a Sample 
Bottle Sent Absolutely Free by [lail. 





It used to be considered that only urinary and blad- 
der troubles were to be traced to the kidneys, but now 
modern science proves that nearly all diseases have 
their beginning in the disorder of these most important 
organs. le, é 

The kidneys filter and purify the blood, that is their 
work. 

Therefore, when your kidneys are weak or out of ore 
der, you can understand how quickly your entire body 
‘s affected, and how every organ seems to fail to do 
its duty. ; : 

If you are sick or “feel badly,”’ begin taking the fae 
mous new discovery, Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, bee 
cause as soon as your kidneys are well they will help 
all the other organs to health. A trial will convince 
anyone. 

Among the many famous investigated cures of Swamp-Reot the one 
which we publish this week for the benefit of our readers speaks in 
the highest terms of the wonderful curative properties of this great 
remedy. Mr. Robert Berner, 14 West 117th St., New York city, writes: 
“I had been suffering severely from kidney trouble. All symptoms were 
on hand; my former strength and wer had left me;I could ha 
drag myself along. Even my mental capacity was giving out, and of- 
ten I wished to die. It was then I saw an advertisement of yours i 
a New York paper, but would not have paid any attention to it h 
it not promised a sworn guarantee with every bottle of your medicine, 
asserting that your Swamp-Root is purely vegetable, and dces not con- 
tain any harmful drugs. I am seventy years and four months old, and 


with a good conscience I can recommend Swamp-Root to all sufferers 
from kidney troubles. Four members of my family have been usi 
Swamp-Root for four different kidney diseases, with the same g 


ours, 


Ss. Truly y . 
result: ROBERT BERNER. 





Weak and unhealthy kidneys are responsible for 
many kinds of diseases, and if permitted to continue 
much suffering, with fatal results are sure to follow. Kide 
ney trouble irritates the nerves, makes you-dizzy, reste 
less, sleepless and irritable. Makes you pass water 
often during the day and obliges you to get up many 
times during the night. Unhealthy kidneys cause 
rheumatism, gravel, catarrh of the bladder, pain or 
dull ache in the back, joints and muscles; makes your 
head ache and back ache, causes indigestion, stomach 
and liver trouble, you get a sallow, yellow complexion, 
makes you feel as though you had heart trouble; you 
may have plenty of ambition, but no strength; get 
weak and waste away. : : 

In taking Swamp-Root you afford natural help to ‘¥8mp-Root fs pleasant to taka) 
Nature, for Swamp-Root is the most perfect healer and gentle aid to the kidneys 
that is known to medical science. 

Many women suffer untold misery because the nature of their disease is not cor- 
rectly understood; in most cases they are led to believe that womb trouble or fe- 
male weakness of some sort is responsible for their many ills, when in fact disor- 
dered kidneys are the chief cause of their distressing troubles. 

If there is any doubt in your mind as to your condition, take from your urine on 
rising about four ounces, place it in a glass or bottle and let it stand twenty-four 
hours. If on examination it is milky or cloudy, if there is a brick-dust settling, or 
if small particles float abqut in it, your kidneys are in need of immediate attention. 

If you are already convinced that Swamp-Root is what you need you can purchase 
the regular fifty-cent and one-dollar size bottles at the drug stores everywhere. 

‘ SPECIAL NOTE.—Swamp-Root, the great Kidney, Liver and Bladder remedy, ts so 
remarkably successful that a special arrangement has been made by which all readers of 
the “American Agriculturist” who have not already tried it, may have a sample bottle sent 

* absolutely free by mail. Also a book telling all about kidney and bladder troubles and 
containing many of the thousands upon thousands of testimonial letters recewed from 
men and women cured by Swamp-Root. In writing be sure and mention reading this 
generous offer in “American Agriculturist’ when sending your address to Dr. Kilmer 
& Co., Binghamton, N. 











UNLIMITED SUPPLIES 
at BARGAIN PRICES _ 


Bought at Sheriffs’ Sale—25,000 squares 

BRAND NEW STEEL ROOFING. Sheets come 

in assorted sizes only. We sell it either Plat, 

me ry ll Por 100 Sawant complete with 

aint and nai uare Feet 

We have higher ades also, $1.75. 

million feet of Brand New and Second 
Hand RUBBER, LEATHER and 

STITCHED BELTING, bought at various 
> Sales. We guarantee to save you from 25 to 


pe OF ALL KINDS] ENDS" rmasneae eins 
‘ INDS, 
Siaal, ae, Write oe prices. | ASKFOR PREE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE N° 25 
PIPE in all siz 
ON PIPE, tllsize= | CHICACO HOUSE WRECKING CO. 


| WEST 35 & IRON STS. 
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Terms. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE—ONE DOLLAR a _ year; 
Fitty Cents for six months; if not paid in advance $1.50 
r year. Subscriptions can commence at any time during 

e vear. Specimen copy free. 

FOREIGN. SUBSCRIPTIONS—To all foreign countries 
$2.00 or 8s 4d per year, postpaid. 

RENEWALS—The date opposite your name on your 
aper, or wrapper, shows to what time your subscription 
is paid. Thus =. "02, shows that payment has been 
received up to January 1, 1902; Feb, ‘02, to February 1, 
1902, and so on. Some time is required after money is 
focaives before the date, which answers for a receipt, can 

change 

_DISCONTINU ANCES—Responsible subscribers will cone 
tinue to receive this journal until the publishers are noti- 
fied by letter to discontinue, when all arrearages must 
be paid. If you do not wish the journal continued for 
another year after your a has expired, you 
sh then notify us to discontinue it. 

CHANGE IN ADDRESS—When ordering a change in 

subscribers should be sure to give their old 
as wel-as their new address. 

CANVASSERS WANTED in every town to solicit sub- 
scriptions. Terms sent on application. 

ADVERTISING RATES—Sixty cents per agate line 
(14 lines to the inch) each insertion. iscounts, maps 
and sworn statement of circulation, etc, on application 
and correspondence invited. For Farmers’ Exchange ad- 
vertising rates, see that department. When writing adver- 

_ State tha; you saw their ‘‘ad’’ in American Agri- 
culturist, so they will do their best by you and also credit 
us with your trade. American Agriculturist is the best 
and cheapest medium in which to advertise for rural bus- 
iness in the Middle or Southern States. 

OUR GUARANTEE—We Jomtarets, guarantee the _re- 
liability of each. and every advertiser in this paper. This 

antee is an ironclad one. It means just what it says. 
t means that uo advertisement is allowed in our columns 
until we are satisfied that the advertiser is so reliable 
that any subscriber can safely do business with him. Our 

ntee means that if any subscriber is swindled 
firough any advertisement in our columns, we will re- 
imburse him the full amount. Of course, complaint should 
be made within one week from date of any unsatisfac- 
tory transaction, with proofs, etc, so that the matter 
can be adjusted while all the circumstances are fresh. 
We do not guarantee that one advertiser’s goods are bet- 
ter than another’s, but we do guarantee that the adver- 
tuser will furnish the article he advertises on the serms 
advertised. 

REMITTANCES should be made by postoffice or ex- 
press money orders, or registered letter, although small 
amounts may be sent by regular mail. Postage stamps 
(but not internal revenue stamps) will be accepted for 

ounts less than $1.00, one-cent stamps preferred. 

oney orders, checks and drafts should be made 
to the ORANGE JUDD COMPANY. A two-cent 
Stamp should be placed on all checks, drafts and express 


money orders. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS., 
 Seameten By 


62 ph Place Marquate Ponting, 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers. 
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The Trade in Agricultural Chemicals. 





The whole fertilizer trade has undergone 
quite a transformration during the past 
two or three years. Many formerly inde- 
pendent manufacturers of- fertilizers at 
the north have united in the American 
Agricultural Chemical Co, while those of 
the south have gone into the Virginia-Car- 
olina Co. The number of manufacturers 
outside of these two large corporations is 
now comparatively limited. 

The number of middiemen between the 
producer of the materials out of which 
fertilizers are made, and the manufacturer 
who converts them into the mixed goods, 
has likewise been reduced. These import- 
ers and dealers were never numerous, and 
their business was practically all confined 
to furnishing raw materials to manufac- 
turers. Occasionally they would sell to 
farmers in large lots, but their principal 
customers naturally objected to this as 
interfering with the manufacturers’ retail 
business, and such direct sales never 
amounted to much, 

Most of the purchases of agricultural 
chemicals, raw phosphates and other fer- 
tilizer materials have been made by farm- 
ers from the well-known firms in the trade 
who made a specialty of both mixed and 


unmixed goods, such as Bradley, Mapes, 
Bowker, Sanderson, etc. These concerns, 
as well as the various branches of the 


consolidated companies, now sell either 
chemicals or mixed brands, or they will 
put up any mixture that farmers may 
order. From these sources our northern 
farmers can probably buy agricultural 


EDITORIAL 


chemicals in the ordinary small lots they 
require as cheap if not cheaper than from 
any other parties. Of course there are 
small slaughter houses, bone mills, etc, in 
various sections whose product is utilized 
by nearby farmers and which are then 
sold under the price of staple fertilizing 
materials. The wholesale prices of such 
materials at New York are quoted occa- 
sionally, but these are understood to be 
the prices at which the importer or broker 
is willing to sell the entire fot, or other 
large quantity, or many hundreds of tons 
for spot cash. Such brokers make their 
sales mainly and indeed almost exclusive- 
ly to manufacturers, and whether’ they 
would sell to a combination of farmers 
who could take and pay cash for such a 
large quantity could be told only by trying. 


CT 


Beware of Bucket Shops. 


The speculative fever that now wages so 
fiercely in our cities is being actively pro- 
moted among the rural population. All sorts 
of glittering circulars and offers are put 
forth by brokers or dealers whose only pur- 
pose is to get orders to buy or sell so as to 
earn handsome commissions both ways 
from their customers. One of the most in- 
genious of these schemes is the following 
from a Wall street broker. 

Our investment department has_ recently re- 
ceived numerous inquiries asking if good invest- 
ment securities could be purchased onthe same 
basis as real estate. This is to et a deposit 
made of a certain percentage of the par value, 
and the balance to be held in the same manner as 
arealestate mortgage. We have given this mat- 
ter careful consideration, and are now prepared 
to purchase for your account any dividend-pay- 
ing security ry rey J any good railroad 
property, on the following basis: 

A deposit of 10 percent of its par value must 
accompany the order, and not less than 20 
shares of any company can be purchased; the 
urchaser to receive all accruing dividends,and to 
be charged interest at the rate of 3 per cent on 
the money advanced necessary to complete the 
purchase. As perexample: If you purchased 100 
shares of Denver and Rio Grande preferred at 88, 
the cost would be $8800. You would receive as 
interest, upon payment of this company’s divi- 
dends, 5 percent.a year onits par value, which 
would be $500. You would be charged interest at 
the rate of 3 percent on $7800, which would be 
$234, so that the $1000 deposited by you would net 
$266 per year, or 26.6 per cent. on yourinvestment. 

If you desired to sell your securities at any 
time, any profits which might accrue would be- 
long solely to you. Aninvestment of this char- 
acter is better than a real estate investment, for 
the reason that there is always a market in case a 
sale should be desired. It is sometimes difficult 
to realize immediately on a piece of real estate, 
but there is always aready market forany good 
dividend-paying security. 

Of course the above practice is simply 
buying on a margin. The circular is clev- 
erly worded to lead the unwary into the 
belief that this is a new idea, which the 
buying of speculative stocks has made as 
safe as the prudent purchase of real es- 
tate. Nothing could be further from the 
fact. You are asked to put up a margin 
of $10 per share. You are told that should 
you sell out at an advance, the profits 
would accrue to you, but the letter does 
not specify that if the stocks decline the 
loss will also “accrue solely to you.” You 
will have to put up additional money when- 
ever the stock declines, so as to preserve 
your margin of $10 per share above the 
market price. Should you fail to do this, 
the stock may be sold out at so great a 
loss as to wipe out every dollar you put in. 
The broker runs no risk whatever in this 
transaction. Of course if such buying on 
margin were absolutely safe, as the un- 
initiated might infer from the letter quot- 
ed above, the brokers would be carrying 
it themselves, instead of offering their cus- 
tomers what looks like a 27% investment. 

This is only one of an infinite number of 
speculative schemes for buying on mar- 
gins. These schemes are worked in other 
lines in speculation, both farm produce and 
stocks. The buyer wins as long as prices 
continue to go up; but the moment de- 
clines begin, he must either put up more 
margin or be pretty sure to Jose every dol- 
lar he has put in. We cannot too strongly 
caution a person against going into any- 
thing of this kind. Certainly no one can 





afford to speculate on margins except with 
money that he can afford to throw away. 





From time to time someone denies the 
value of science in agriculture. Not long 


since in the legislature of a rich 
agricultural state a member in op- 
posing a bill which called for an ap- 


propriation for educational purposes, stat- - 
ed that the best farmer in his neighborhood 
did net know how to read and write. The 
time has long since passed into oblivion 
when it is necessary for American Agricul- 
turist to repel the assaults upon scientific 
agriculture. While occasionally a man en- 
tirely ignorant of science may be a good 
farmer, no one can attain the highest suc- 
cess unless he understands the principles 
which underlie agriculture. He must know 
something of soils and fertilizers, plant and 
animal growth, nitrogen’s place in agricul- 
ture, the nature of the changes which take 
place in milk, butter and cheese, etc. Dur- 
ing the last 20 years it has been demon- 
strated over and over again that a thor- 
ough understanding of these general prin- 
ciples and their practical application are 
great factors in successful farming. 

The Chinese exclusion act, or Geary law, 
expires next year. Already the labor unions 
are agitating for its renewal. They also 
wish to exclude the Japanese, who have 
been crowding into this country by the 
thousands during the past few years. It 
would be well also if the labor unions 
would try to put a stop to the labor abuses 
that almost amount to slavery on the su-’ 
gar plantations of Hawaii. And the en- 
tire labor interests of the United States 
should work with our American farmers 
to prevent the prostration of our domestic 
sugar, tobacco and other important indus- 
tries by the proposed free admission of Cu- 
ban produce. The fiercest economic battle 
that congress has ever seen will be waged 
against this Cuban demand. 





The free seed scheme as worked by the 
government this year smacks of the 
“green goods game.’”’ The exposure of it 
on another page shows that even a hoary 
old fraud like this can take on a new role. 
The sooner this political swindle can be 
abolished, the better. It has been a dis- 
grace to every administration for years. 

a 

Farmers and fruit growers should always 
first determine for what a spray is to be 
applied before beginning the work. The 
benefits derived from sprays depend large- 
ly upon time of application and the thor- 
oughness with which the work is done. The 
list of pests is very large and the time to 
combat or prevent their ravages depends 
largely upon location and weather condi- 
tions. We have prepared an outline cal- 
endar for this issue which willeserve as a 
guide in planning the warfare against these 
enemies. Farmers should study this scheme 
and adapt it to suit each individual loca- 
tion and condition. 








As the summer advances much space 
will be devoted in these columns to the 
consideration of timely topics on insects 
and fungous diseases. Nothing is of great- 
er importance during the growing season 
than the protection of plants from the 
attack of these pests. Let your troubles 
be known. 





Poultry Pays Best—I have 2% pullets, 
keep them in a comfortable house and feed 
them in the morning with boiled oats with 
two spoonfuls of poultry food. At noon I 
give them some screenings and at night a 
good feed of corn. During JawI sold $4.20 
worth of eggs and the feed cost 80c. There 
were but 16°of the 24 that laid. I think s 
profit of $3.40 in one month is a paying in- 
vestment. If our farmers would give the 
hens as much attention in the way of warm 
houses and a variety of food as they do 
cther stock, they would find that poultry 
would pay a larger per cent on the invest- 
ment than any other stock.—[E. F. Jones, 
Brooke Co, W Va. 





























OUR 
Generally Good Outlook for Hay. 


{From Title Page.] 
and eastern states conditions generally sat- 
isfactory. 

THE ONLY COMPLAINT REGARDING PASTURES 
is that they are late, a serious complaint 
in a season of hay shortage such as. the 
present spring. Cold weather during the 
whole of Apr has made grass slow in start- 
ing, but there is everywhere an abundance 
of moisture and with present warm days 
growth should be rapid. In a few districts, 
especially in Mich and Wis, shortage in 
eoarse feeds resulted in the placing of 
animals upon pasture too early, damag- 
ing both grass and sod by tramping when 
too wet. 

Taken as a whole it may be safely said 
that the present outlook is, broadly speak- 
ing, highly favorable for all grass crops, 
as may be seen from the state conditional 
averages presented below: 

CONDITION OF GRASS CROPS MAY l. 





Mead- Clo- Pas- Mead- Clo Pas 
ows ver ture ows ver ture 
Ter. CB SB Min... 8 BW DB 
ee 9 ST BO Em esccees 96 94 94 
Pen ..<. OS GF DW BO vscecs 91 91 86 
Ky ..... © 4 TW Ban ..... 9 97 8 
OD icscevcces Oe BB Be Re seuss 9% 9% 93 
Mich .... 89 90 86 Cal 80 90 81 
a Oe 6B GIRS. 2cc<0% 97 96 9% 
Bic OS BR BD Wee .« 97 97 94 
Wis ...... 91 86 88 


Fruit Prospect Unimpaired. 





Reports from all sections of the country 
west of the Alleghany mountains up to the 
close of Apr, with the exception of Cal, 
show an almost perfect prospect for fruit 
of all kinds. The important orchard belt 
of N Y is in good condition, but trees may 
not bear as heavily as last year. In Pa, 
O and N' E apples and peaches came 
through the winter in generally fine shape, 
and blossoming season auspicious. 

Ehst of the Rocky mountains the cold 
Wave and accompanying frosts of the third 
week of Apr seem to have done no damage, 
buds not being at that date sufficiently ad- 
vanced to be in danger. Growers in Cal, 
however, were not so fortunate and fruits 
generally, but peaches especially, suffered 
severely from the frosts. In many of the 
important counties it is the opinion of well- 
trained local observers that not a half crop 
may now be expected. Other small fruits 
in that state suffered quite as severely, but 
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SPECIAL CROP REPORTS 


apples being less advanced sustained much 
less damage. 

The prospect for apples at this date, ac- 
cording to returns toAmerican Agriculturist, 
is not only far above an average, but is ac- 
tually very little short of perfect. At the 
close of the month the trees were not yet 
in full bloom north of central Missouri, but 
examination shows an abundance of buds, 
and unless there shall be heavy frosts in 
the first half of May, there will be a very 
large apple crop in all districts. Small 
fruits are generally very promising, except 
in the Pacific coast, thaugh very late. A 
little more complaint is made regarding 
raspberries and blackberries than is heard 
as to tree fruits, but there is every indica- 
tion of more than an average crop of ber- 
ries as well as of other fruits. 

CUNDITION OF FRUIT BY STATES. 


Small 

Apples Peaches Fruits 
0) eae ae 90 80 
TENNESSEE ..rscccccce OE 99 97 
pv? errr eee ce & 96 95 
jt er, 98 98 
CN ca cn cedkasuseaaaee. ee 96 97 
DEGEREOAM . 05ci cs dcicscaeee 96 94 
TIE. 6060-00:0000 0000 Oe 98 99 
pL eee. Seren 98 96 
TT ee rer ere 99 99 
pi ar 96 98 
PE scacabseccaseae 98 93 96 
Nebraska, i psih asain aceace a 100 98 
a rere 90 67 76 
rer 7 100 
Washington ......... 100 — 100 


Tobacco Crop and Market. 
Our Import ‘Wrapper Trade. 








The great eagerness with which American 
buyers are plunging in the Amsterdam 
market, this spring, for Sumatra leaf, is in 
itself a convincing statement as to the 
bareness of local markets of wrapper leaf, 
and the expected short supply of domes- 
tic wrappers in last year’s crop. At the 
first inscription sale, more than one+third 
the total offerings, or 4000 bales, were 
bought for the United States, while at the 
second sale 5000 more were secured—9000 
bales bought at two inscriptions, and nine 
more yet to be held, while the average an- 
nual import of Sumatra leaf is only about 
24,000 bales. 

While old Sumatra stock in this country 
is selling slowly, enormous prices were paid 
for the new crop across the water. There 
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were in warehouses, Feb 28, ’01, about 4,250,- 
000 lbs, the supply usually to be found 
there. Total imports of wrapper leaf, which 
are almost entirely Sumatra tobacco, have 
been during recent fiscal years as follows: 
IMPORTS WRAPPER LEAF TOBACCO. 


1895 ..... 5,679,252 Ibs 1898 ..... 3,988,561 Ib~ 

1896 ..;.. 5,211,852 ee 4,147,048 

1897 ..... 6,057,268 ee 5,564,068 
1904 (8 mos) 3,189,219. 


: Tobacco Notes. 





At the second inscription sale of the sea- 
son of Sumatra tobacco at Amsterdam, 
prices went skyward at a furious rate. 
American buyers secured about 6000 bales. 

A brief has been submitted to the U S 
Supreme court in behalf of the NETGA 
by Charles A. Gardiner, referring to the 
DeLima case, one-of the Porto Rico cases 
now pending. It is the celebrated ease in 
which American tobacco interests are en- 
deavoring to prevent the removal of the 
export duty on Cuban tobacco from that 
island. Seven points are raised in the ar- 
gument, the gist of which is that the free 
admittance of colonial tobacco into the US 
would subject American growers to disas- 
nome competition and serious financial 
oss. 

NEW YorK—Last year’s crop in the Big 
Flats section is nearly all bought up; there 
is not much in growers’ hands; itt was 
mostly bought in the bundle. Several 
local organizations have been formed in 
this section for the handling and market- 
ing of future crops. In Bradford Co; Pa, 
there is a well organized assn with head- 
quarters at Towanda, Pa; also at Chemung 
in Chemung Co, N Y, and at Academy Cor- 
ners, Tioga Co, Pa. In each of the above- 
named piaces there will be warehouses 
established for the 1901 crop. The plans 
of these organizations have not been made 
up yet. Dawvius Ferry, Jr, of New York 
has 2000 cs Big Flats tobacco at 5 to 6c f 
o b, New York. About 8000 or 10,000 cs 
Big Flats leaf is in the New York 
market. 

TENNESSEE—Prospects for a large tobac- 
co acreage have not been brighter in the 
Port Royal section for 40 yrs. Plants are 
in @ fine, thrifty condition. Planters have 
laid in a big steck of fertilizers. Planting 
will soon begin. 





It affords me great pleasure to canvass 
for an agricultural paper that everybody 
speaks well of, and this has been the case 
while canvassing for American Agricultur- 
ist.—_{S. M. Baldwin, Cayuga Co, N Y 
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Sent on trial. Test it in your own field. If it does the work, pay for it. If it fails, reject it. 


We want a good live, hustling man in each township in potato section to take orders. 
good team and can and will spend time enough between now and digging time to call on every farmer in the 
township who grows five,acres or more. ' 


We Pay Liberal Cash Commission. 
& SONS, Box D804, York, Pa. 


Please mention box number. 
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100 FARMS FOR SALE 
Eastern shore of Maryland Virginia, suited for 
purposes, land eae ne productive, climate unexcelled. 
4 hours from Yhiladelphia, 6 hours from New York and 
F. H. DRYDEN, Pocomoke "City, Ma. ‘ 
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Decline of Delaware Peach Orchards. 


G. HAROLD POWELL, DELAWARE. 
Delaware peaches have lost much of their 
prestige in the markets. In fact, the zenith 
was reached before competition with other 
sections was severe. The growers now are 
much discouraged, as the crops of ’96 and 
of 00 were not very profitable. A large 
number of bearing orchards, comprising 
worthless and unfashionable varieties, will 
be destroyed this spring, which will be a 
gain to the market. In many places the 
crop is looked upon as an incidental to the 
farm. The grower accepts what he can 
obtain as a clear gain, as he has made lit- 
tle outlay on the trees, while formerly the 
chief energy on the farm was bestowed 
upon the peach orchard. There are many 
reasons which underlie the decline of the 
Penansula peach business, but as they ap- 
pear to me the principal ones follow: 

1. Uncertainty of the crop in recent years. 
2. Increasing competition due to the devel- 
opment of immense peach tracts throughout 
the country. 3. Lack of intensive culture, 
that is now made necessary by competition, 
By culture, I mean tillage, pruning, thin- 
ning and other orchard incidentals. 4. The 
prevalent tenant system of land manage- 
ment. In some sections nearly all of the 
orchards are tenanted. 5. A fundamentally 
wrong package—the large % bushel basket, 
instead of smaller baskets and carriers. 

The tenant system of land management 
strikes at the root of an intensive, progres- 
sive horticulture, and the ills of poor spray- 
ing, tilling, pruning, thinning and packing 
are a necessary accompaniment. The hand 
of the land owner must be constantly on 
the throttle to make the specialized ma- 
chinery go. I am convinced that in the 
search for the unsatisfactory condition of 
agriculture in some sections of the coun- 
try, the systems of land management have 
not been sufficiently considered, and that 
the remedy must proceed more along social 
than economic lines. 

This year several of the best growers 
will begin a co-operative study of various 
systems of pruning, thinning, more inten- 
sive tillage and better marketing. We do 
not expect the Peninsula to regain her for- 
mer prestige in the markets, but with the 
adoption of better methods, she ought to 
hold a worthy and increasingly desirable 
place among her competitors in the general 
market. 


Strawberry Plants in the Middle South. 


The strawberry fields of J. G. Harrison 
& Sons of Worcester Co, Md, cover over 
60 acres of newly cleared land. This firm 
now has about 1000 acres devoted to fruits. 

It is an interesting sight to see these 
happy negroes at work. In the photo shown 
herewith there is one old auntie and 16 of 
her children employed. She says she has 
worked on this same farm for “nigh onto 
20 years” and brought her children up 
“a-packin’ and a-pickin’ berries.” 


EW YORK. 














Troupsburg, Steuben Co, May 6—Winter 


grain is looking fairly well. Some of the 
cheese factories are running now. Seeding 
well under way on dry ground. Farmers 
are vealing all the calves they do not wish 
to raise. Most of the farmers in this vi- 
cinity are improving their dairies by cross- 
ing their native cows with pure-blooded 
sires. Hay is plentiful at $12 to 13 per ton; 
some are holding for higher prices. The 
prospect is that there will be plenty of for- 
est worms again this season. Beekeeping 
is becoming quite popular in this section. 
Bees wintered well. Cows are held at from 
25 to 35 per head, despite the high price of 
hay and the great call for them. 


Gilboa, Schoharie Co, May 6—The sugar 


season closed with about half the usual 
make. First class syrup $1 per gal, sugar 
8 to 12c. Some farmers turned their 
dry stock out to pasture in April. Many 
farmers in this section are doing away 
with their Jersey stock and -putting in 
Holsteins. C. O. Champlin recently bought 
a fine registered Holstein bull. Mr Champ- 
lin is a progressive farmer and his income 
is.on the right side of the ledger. Some 
eats. and, wheat sown. Prospects for a 
large fruit crop arg good. Strawberries and 
small fruits..wintered well. There is con- 
siderable hay in this section to be sum- 
3 


mered over. E. A. King has hired Her- 
bert Stevens to work his farm, and Mr 
King goes as janitor for the Stamford sem- 
inary. Louis McMahon is getting material 
for a large barn to take the place of the 
one recently destroyed. Under the new 
management the Catskill mountain cream- 
ery of South Gilboa is paying its patrons 
better prices for their milk. Mr Bert 
Spaulding is foreman and J. T. Shew man- 
ager. 

Centerville and Eagle, May 6—Spring 
has opened very fine. A large amount of 
phosphate is used in this section. The ma- 
ple sugar season was fairly good; quite a 
large amount was made in this section and 
some was sold at 10c per lb, but it is now 
worth only 9c. Veal calves are bringing 
4%c, hay $12.50, oats 40c, potatoes, white 
35c. 

Center Lisle, Broome Co, May 7—Many 
have had to buy hay. Meadows and seed- 
ing wintered well and the outlook is en- 
couraging for a good hay crop. Apple and 
cherry trees are budded heavily. Pastures 
are good. Many have turned out stock so 
as not to buy hay, which is worth $15 at 
the barn. Potatoes are 40c at car, milk 74c 
per 100 lbs at F. Marshs creamery, meal 21 
per ton, bran 20, gluten 21, corn 52c per bu, 
butter 21c. 

Leroy, Genesee Co, May 6—Wheat, rye 
and grass are now growing fast. 
Spring work is later than usual, but the 
usual amount of crops’ will be put in. 
Some pieces of wheat will be plowed, as 
fly worked in it until nearly ruined. Where 
snow banks formed the wheat under them 
was killed. Other fields are thin, but are 
improving. More new meadows than a 











AMONG THE FARMERS 


and farmers are well pleased with the un- 
dertaking. Beatty Bros, Atherton Bros 
and Harvey Hill, model farmers, with fine 
herds of dairy cows, are notable for the 
fine condition of their farms, and espe- 
cially for their dairies every detail being 
strictly attended to personally.. Buildings 
and improvements are very largely on the 
increase. Roads are being put in better 
condition and rural free delivery is being 
extended where most practicable. All 
kinds. of stock and produce meet a ready 
sale at fairly good prices. 

Stafford, Genesee Co, May 7—Hay and 
other fodder very scarce and in demand 
at advanced prices over a year ago. Or- 
chard trimming is being done more thor- 
oughly than usual. A few farmers are 
contracting with the Le Roy canning com- 
pany to plant two or more acres each to 
sweet corn, beans and peas. Prospects 
thus far very favorable for an average 
yield of apples. Hogs are scarce and prices 
high, pigs weighing 100 Ibs bring $8 to 10 
per head, spring pigs 5 to 5.50- per pair. 
P. Gleason of Le Roy and Page Bros of 
East Bethany will build a cold storage 
plant the coming summer at the latter 
place. Mr Gleason is an extensive apple 
buyer and has large storage buildings in 
Le Roy. 

East Fishkill, Dutchess Co, May 8— 
Farm work is being pushed rapidly. Win- 
ter grain looks very nice. Most farmers 
have enough fodder to carry stock out. 
A few are selling a little hay. C. Ro- 
zelle is having additions built to his sum- 
mer residence. J. H. Horton has bought 
a large quantity of barbed wire to fence in 
his woodland for pasture. 


Burke, Franklin Co, May 7—The Rob 
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MERRY GANG OF STRAWBERRY PLANT PACKERS 


year ago. Alfalfa is coming on fine. About 
all fodder will be fed out. A few are sell- 
ing hay, which brings from $15 to 18 de- 
livered, much mill feed being used to help 
out hay and fodder. Tent worms are 
showing up. More attention will be given 
to spraying than formerly. The showing 
for fruit of all kinds is good. 


Carmel, Putnam Co, May 6—Farmers 
generally are two weeks behind with 
work. Winter grain looks promising. Most 
farmers short of hay and buying feed. 
Good quality hay sells at $16 in barn. Milk 
is plentiful and producers who sell direct 
to New York dealers received 90c a can 
for Mar. Auctions have been numerous 
this spring and many farms have changed 
hands. The Patterson farm near Drewville 
was sold at auction, bringing about $6000; 
it contains 86 acres. W. A. Ganong has 
let his large farm to Elon Hadden. Hosea 
Curry is building a new barn. The town 
has appropriated $3500 for road work. 


Clay, Onondaga Co, May 8—Many farmers 
are fattening calves and the milk supply is 
light. Wheat came through the winter in 
excellent shape, with the exception of some 
late sown or on bleak knolls, where the 
snow blew off. Butter is worth 20c, eggs 
12 to 18¢e, potatoes 40c on cars. 


New Berlin, Chenango Co, May 6— 


Meadows and pasturage coming out vig- 
orous and healthy: a good grass season 
seems assured. Stock healthy and in fine 
condition. Plowing and sowing delayed 
by rain. The Borden plant here is getting 
an ample milk supply. The Phoenix 
Creamery Co at So Edmeston has started 


Thayer place has again changed hands, 
Mr Mason moving into the stone house at 
Thayers Corners. Joe Laport has bought 
the Thayer farm of 90 acres, and Robert 
Johnston has bought and moved onto the 
Laport place. Will Mitchell has hired the 
Wilmarth farm. Luke Dechambeau has 
moved onto the J. and B. Looker farm. 
Hay is selling at $13 to 14 at the barn. 


Lebanon, Madison Co, May 7—We are 
having lowery weather. There will be 
plenty of fodder in this locality, some hav- 
ing hay to sell at $12 to 15 per ton. Cows 
are 20 to 50. The new co-operative milk 
sta at Lebanon village is completed. Arti- 
cles incorporating the Lebanon milk pro- 
ducers’ assn of Lebanon have been filed 
with the sec of state. The assn will deal 
in milk and will make butter and cheese. 
The directors for the first year are A. 
Hartshorn, S. R. Campbell, T. A. Beach 
— M. Wilcox. The capital stock is 

000. 


LONG ISLAND. 





Southold, Suffolk Co, May 6—Spring 
work very backward on account of wet and 
cold weather during April. Quite an 
amount of sod ground for corn has been 
plowed. The acreage will be about the 
same as last year. Early sown oats are 
showing up well. Wheat and grass look- 
ing unusually fine. Asparagus very late. 
Potatoes moving slowly; stock in first 
hands light, and price 50c per bu. Some 


‘ hay moving in local trade at $18 to 20 per 


ton. 








FARM AND MARKET 


MARYLAND. 


Washington Co—Owing to the continued 
rains this spring there has been little plow- 
ing. Corn planting will be late. The Poto- 
mac river was out of its banks and some 
damage resulted. A hearing on the petition 
of the C & O canal trustees for a post- 
ponement of the sale of the canal five 
years longer was heard before Judge Stake. 
He took the matter under advisement. 
Wheat is looking well. From present ap- 
pearances the peach crop will be a profit- 
able one. Wheat 70c, lard 10c and. still 
going up, hogs very high, horses from $100 
to 175, fat cattle 4%c, cows 30 to 60. 


Frederick Co—The heavy rains of last 


month delayed corn planting, but the 
ground has been so thoroughly soaked that 
dry seasons will not affect crops so early 
in the season as last year. Wheat is 
looking very fine. Grass is short and feed 
scarce, on account of the drouth last year. 
There is an abundance of. fruit. blossoms 
of all kinds. Altogether the outlook for the 
farmer in this section is very promising. 


A St Mary’s County’ Farm—I began 
planting peas on Susquehanna farm 
Mar 13 and finished Apr 13. The total area 
planted will make 600 acres in rows, using 
from 800 to 1000 lbs of fertilizer per acre. 
I have 50 men employed on the farm and 
40 working horses and mules. The season 
was not very favorable for pea planting. 
I expect to pick my peas off the vines by 
hand, using about 1200 people to do it. 
Last year, I used the viner system and 
eanned the peas on the farm. This year I 
expect to ship the peas to Baltimore and 
can them there. The prospect for a peach 
crop is exceptionally good. I* believe the 
average quantity of seed peas have been 
planted through this territory. I have ten 
pea drills for single row 4drilling with fer- 
tilizer attachments, which hold 100 lbs of 
fertilizer... The hoppers have a capacity of 
100 Ibs and the seed hoppers will plant a 
little over 3000 feet. I finished planting ten 
days earlier than last year.. I had a good 
erop last year and hope to have one this 
year.—[C. H. Pearson. : 


FSMPA. 


A Champion of Dairyman’s Rights. 


FRANK SAGER, SCHENECTADY CO, N Y. 








Through the intelligent and efficient ef- 
fcrts of- Gommissioner Wieting~ and his 
corps of assistants, the adulteration of milk 
sold on the streets of our cities has been 


reduced to a minimum, but there_remains a. 


great chance of the honest, straightfor- 
ward milk producer being accused. of adul- 
terating his product, when in reality he is 
selling a pure article. All dairymen know 
that there is great difference in the degree 
of richness of milk produced by different 
cows, but the chances of there being a herd 
of cows all of which are so poor as to 
lower the standard below that required by 
law are indeed remote: In other words, in 
a herd of any size there are seldom enough 
poor units to produce a poor whole. 

Here is where the injustice comes in. A 
milk inspector stops a milkman on the 
street and applies his test, first to the con- 
tents of one can, then the next, and so 
on until he has gone through the whole 
lead; if there is found a can that does 
not come up to the standard, a sample is 
taken for analysis; should this sample be 
found lacking in essential properties, a visit 
is made to the dairy where the milk was 
preduced. We will suppose that the cows 
are milked at the instance of the inspector 
and that the individual cans stand ready 
for the test as taken the day before in 
the street. Does the inspector go from can 
to can now? Oh, no! He insists that the 
milk from the whole dairy be thoroughly 
mixed; then he applies his test, with the 
almost certain result that the mixed prod- 
uct exceeds the legal requirement. In this 
event the milkman is fined $100. 

In old times a suspected thief was bound 
and thrown into deep water; if he drowned, 
he was guilty: if he floated, he was inno- 
cent.. So it is in this case; if mixed milk 
does not test up to the standard, he is 
supposed to be not guilty of adulterating 
his milk, and there is no case against him; 
but °99 times out of 100, no matter how 
innocent he.may be, he must submit to the 
stigma of supposed dishonesty, and be fined 
a hard-earned -$100 in the bargain. 
‘Several representative milk producers of 


my vicinity, among whom was myself, re-— 


cently presented to Commissioner Wieting 
for his consideration, a proposed amend- 
ment to the present law. controlling milk 
inspection, and I must confess that we re- 
ceived very little satisfaction from that 
gentleman. Surely what is “sauce for the 
goose” should be “sauce for the gander.” 
All we ask is that the can-to-can test on 
the street be made at the dairy, or that if 
the milk must be mixed in the dairy, that 
it be also mixed in the street. 
eee 
THE POSITION , THE DEPT OF AGRI. 

I have not seen any bill, nor am I cogni- 
zent of any movement to amend the milk 
law. There has been a decision of the 
court that where a person is delivering or 
selling milk and a sample is_ taken, 
that sample must be of the mixed milk of 
all the milk being delivered by: that party 
to one individual. I am of the opinion that 
such a law would be injurious to the cause 
of pure milk. In the first place, the man 
who is producing milk to sell upon the 
market from his dairy or herd should mix 
the milk so it would be of uniform quality, 
that each customer might receive the same 
grade. If he does not do it, the laches are 
his. To allow him to escape responsibility 
for adulteration by claiming he did not 
mix the milk and some cows. gave poorer 
milk than others is but another means of 
evading responsibility.—[C. A. Wieting, 
Com of Agri. 


ee 


How to Secure Better Milk Prices. 





Pass the Grout bill or some similar strong 
oleo measure, enforce the pure milk laws 
and build more butter and cheese factories 
to. regulate the supply of whole milk and 
{ts products to the demand.—[M. D. Wat- 
kins, Tioga Co, N- Y. 

In my opinion, the only plan for better 
prices is the one to which the FS MPA 
is directing its efforts, namely, co-opera- 
tive creameries to work-up .the surplus. 
These creameries should be owned and op- 
erated by the producers and should be un- 
der control of and subject to:the orders of 
the F S M P’A or some kindred assn.- Un- 
til- the producers combine’ and keep back 
the surplus, they can look .for no_ better 
prices.—[C. E. Fuller,. Broome Co, N Y. 

At East Spencer the farmers have recent- 
Ty completed a skimming station. The 
milk is separated and the cream sent else- 
where. for manufacture. The farmers re- 
ceive pay on the basis°of butter fat and 
the skimmilk.is taken home for growing 
stock. There is a creamery at Halsey Valley 
and another at Lockwood. .Creameries and 
skimming. stations seem ,to be growing in 
favor with .preducers. The Spencer. milk 
shipping station pays 74c per 40-qt - can. 
During the six months just past it paid 
the road exchange price plus 6c for half the 
time and plus 10c the balance.—[M. D. W., 
Tioga Co, N Y. 





At New York, the exchange price re- 


mains at 2\4c p at, or the lowered figure an- 
nounced last week. The increased sum- 
mer demand is being felt and at the price 
decline wholesale dealers report a firmer 
undertone. The surplus west of the Hudson 
river, including freight, is quoted at $1.19 
p can of 40 qts, a reduction of 10c in two 
weeks. 

Receipts by rail and other sources, includ- 
ing bottled milk, at the various distribut- 
ing points in New York city, in 40-qt cans, 
for the week ending May 4, were as fol- 
lows: 





Fluid Cond’s’d 

milk Cream milk 
See eee eee 1,706 070 
D, Lack and W...... 30,775 575 — 
oO Pere or 2,127 a 
N Y Cent (long haul) 23,000 750 a 
N Y Cent (Harlem).. 11,331 154 170 
Susquehanna ..,......- 14,615 264 387 
West Shore............ 10,745 1,319 190 
Lehigh Valley ........ 13,615 422 —- 
Homer Ramsdell line. 4,953 233 — 
New Haven............ 8,325 _— —_ 
Other sources ......... 5,600 145 — 
ME. uc nk 'va 00466 e bee 7,695 1,422 
Daily average....... 26,257 1,099 203 
Last week...........182,485 6,115 1,626 
Last year............164,199 5,710 1,740 


At Philadelphia, price of milk as fixed by 
the exchange at its last meeting, is 3%c p 
qt from May 1; this is same as Apr price. 
From the figures named the farmer pays 
the freight. 
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The Hop Movement and Market. 


At New York, the market remains quiet 


and firm, with little more activity than pre- 
viously reported. Stocks in dealers’ hands 
are low, but there is no pressure to sell. 
Reports from up the state indicate a back- 
ward season, with some trouble from rot in 
roots. Foreign advices indicate quiet market. 


Quotations at N Y are unchanged on the. 
basis of 19@20c p lb for choice N Y state 
hops, crop of ’00, and 18@19c for Pacific 
coast. 

The domestic receipts and exports and 
imports (foreign) of hops at N Y compare 


as follows: . 





Week Cor Since Same 
ending week eet 1 time 
May3 last yr 7 last yr 


Domestic receipts...293 1,922 112,855 96,190 

Exports to Europe. .254 511 67,739 41,695 

Imp’ts from Europe.212 . — 5,236 5,542 
New York. ‘ 

ScHOHARIE Co—Cobleskill: Shipments of 

hops for week ending May 4 were, W. M. 

Richardson 85 bales. ; 


OTsEGO Co—Cooperstown: The acreage 
will be less than last year; 75 acres of the 
James F. Clark yards will be plowed up 
and several smaller growers have gone out 
of the business entirely and sold their poles. 


BE yc err ena 
Cheese at Utica. 

At Utica, N Y, May 6—The first meeting 
of the board oceurs one week later than 
last year, partly because of the late spring 
and partly because it was the wish of buy- 
ers to defer the opening as late as possible. 
Factories did not open generally until the 
middle or latter part of April, but they are 
now receiving a plentiful supply of milk. 
It was supposed that there was a consid- 
erable surplus of small cheese in the early 
make, but sales here this week do not bear 
out that supposition. Of the 1165 bxs con- 
signed, only 320 are small, large colored 
comprising the greater-number of these 
transactions. Sales will not be large for 
some time to come. . ' 

Transactions are as follows: Large col- 
ored, 375 bxs at 75%c, 160 at 7%c; small col- 
ored, 370 at 7%c, 100 at 74%c; consignments, 
720 large colored, 125 large white and 320 
small colored. Total, 2170 bxs. 

Sales on curb were 105 large colored at 
7%c, and 75 small white at 7%c. Sales of 
creamery butter, 67 pkgs at 19c and 60 5-lb 
pkgs at 2l1e. 

Additional Live Stock Markets. 

At Buffalo, good cattle steady, light and 
medium grades 10c lower. Receipts Mon- 
day of this week 210 cars. Export and 
shipping steers sold at $4.80@5.65, butchers 
and native cattle 4.10@5, bulls and oxen 
3.50@4.75, stockers and feeders 3.60@4.40. 
Veal calves strong. Only 325 head on the 
market Monday of this week. Tops sold 
at 560@5.75. Hogs in fair demand at 
shade lower prices. Receipts Monday of 
this week 100 double decks. Tops and 
heavy droves sold at 5.90, mixed and me- 
dium 5.85@5.90, Yorkers 5.80@5.85, pigs 5.65 
@5.75. Sheep and lambs steady. Monday 
of this week 100 double decks came in. 
Clipped sheep 4@4.75. Clipped lambs 
5@5.25. 
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and it will stay painted. It will neither wash, 
rub or wear off; will not scale or blister. Itis 
weatherproof and fireproof. It costs 65 per cent 
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PENNSYLVANIA. 





Smithfield, Monroe Co, May 6—Spring 


work delayed by cold weather. Winter 
grain and grass in fine condition. Fruit 
buds safe and promise a big crop of cher- 
ries and peaches and moderate crop of ap- 


ples. Hogs scarce and high. Soil well sat- 
urated with water for first time in two 
years. Soil improvement was the leading 


topic discussed at the farmers’ institutes 
and many farmers are preparing to prac- 
tice what they learned at these meetings. 
Packer, Carbon Co, May 6—Much cold, 
wet weather, and owing # lack of sun- 
shine, vegetation has made slow progress. 
Grass and grain look well, but are back- 
ward. Plowing for oats is well advanced 
and some potatoes are planted. Hay is 
searce and high. The outlook for crop is 
more encouraging than it was last year 
at this time. Roads are improving rapidly. 


Cranville, Mifflin Co, May 4—Grass is 
coming on slowly, owing to cold weather. 
Wheat coming on nicely. Weather since 
26th fine. Still some oats to sow and 
Jittle corn ground plowed yet. Charles 
Aurand of Ferguson valley is treating his 
apple orchard for San Jose scale. Wheat 
65c, corn 47c, oats 30c, hay $18, butter 18 
to 20c. s 

Elysburg, Northumberland Co, May 7— 
Spring is very late, putting everything 
back, especially farmers whose farms are 
low or clay soil. Some oats and potatoes 
planted; also peas, beets and millet. Farm- 
ers are beginning to see the necessity of 

lanting fruit trees. Peter Voughf has set 

600 peach trees, Mathias Teitsworth 500, 
and others have followed suit. Produce is 
bringing good prices now. Potatoes 60c, 
onions 31.20, wheat 72c, rye 56c, oats 35c, 
corn 56c, millet 1.25, hay 20 per ton, mid- 
dlings 20, bean 19.50, eggs 15c, butter 22 to 
25c. Several parties have bought incwbe~ 
tors and are going in the chicken business. 


Shippensburg, Cumberland Co, May 7— 
Wheat and rye look very promising, un- 
usually so. The stand is regular and cov- 
ers the ground almost completely. Grass 
is thin and backward. Fruit is coming on 


well. Peaches will bloom abundantly, also 
apples. The scale is doing considerable 
damage, though not covering very much 


territory yet, nor has there been much ef- 

fort to exterminate the pest. It is evident 

that success in the fruit business will re- 

quire watchfulness and prompt attention.— 
; a am 


A Successful Creamery—The creamery 
at Thompson is running to the satisfaction 
of its patrons, although the patronage is not 
as large as could be desired. The milk 
shipping sta here receives about two-thirds 
of the milk produced. The people are loth 
to forsake old ways. The writer was one 
of three elected by the shareholders of the 
creamery to locate and buy lot for same. 
The spot selected was below a spring on 
railroad land. The spring was unused and 
the privilege was asked of piping from the 
spring through a culvert just opposite. It 
Was flatly refused. The reason, which the 
company did not try to conceal, was that 
one place in town was ample for taking 
care of milk. The division supt said it 
would be poor policy for a railread to aid 
in establishing a business that would de- 
prive them of revenue. Ten miles below 
they offered every inducement to the farm- 
ers to build a creamery, which they did. 
They would rather carry butter than noth- 
ing. But we got our water and our cream- 





ery, and it is doing well.—[F. D. W. 
NEW JERSEY. 
Vineland, Cumberland Co, May 6—A 
heavy bloom of all kinds of fruit. Where 


it is from 40 to 43 inches 
tall, and is being cut. Oats are looking 
well. A full bloom of strawberries. As- 
Pparagus and pie plant have been cut for 
the past two weeks. The season is about 
14 days later this year in about everything 
owing to the rainy weather of the past 
month. It is estimated that there are about 
1800 bbls of sweet potatoes still unsold. The 


rye is fertilized 


‘reports that seed sweets have rotted by the 


wholesale in the ground on account of the 
prolonged spell of wet weather are much 
exaggerated and the usual large acreage 
is likely to be planted this month. There 
are large shipments of broilers. Eggs are 
16c per doz. 





rer eee 





The 35th annual meeting of the natl 
grange will be held at Lewiston, Me, next 


Nov. 
NEW YORK. 

West Laurens is increasing in member- 
ship and interest. The Patrons’ Mutual 
Fire Ins Co is well patronized. 

KENTUCKY. 

English of Carroll Co was organized with 
53 charter members, Apr 20, by National 
Deputy F. P. Wolcott. Officers are: Mas- 
ter, J. E. Robertson;; lecturer, I. Way; 
secretary, J. L. Booth. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Cambria Co Pomona met at Patton, Apr 
1. Much interest was taken in the matter 
of lightning rods. A movement was inau- 
gurated looking to some plan of procuring 
rods otherwise than through traveling 
agents. Following is the action on adulter- 
ation of feed: Whereas, the adulteration of 
mill feed has become a great abuse, not only 
defrauding customers directly but entailing 
loss of stock fed on these deleterious sub- 
stances, resolved, that we favor the pas- 
sage of a law now before the legislature 
on this subject and indorsed by the legisla- 
tive committee of the state grange. 

Mill City is in a flourishing condition, 
many new members being received, and it 
is a power for good. The grange and farm- 
ers’ institute throughout the country are a@ 
means of enlightening the farmer on many 
subjects. 

Interest in Pobmona meetings is increas- 
ing in nearly every county. McKean wants 
to have a Pomona organized this spring. 
Tioga Co Pomona has in sight the money 
to pay off the small debt remaining on its 
beautiful picnic grounds at Wellsboro. The 
usual large picnics will be held and good 
speakers are being secured. 


Basket and Question Box. 





Angora Goats—U. V., Cartland Cb, N Y: 
Angora goats require similar care to sheep 
and much the same feed, but are not so 
dainty, and will eat coarser feed. Wherever 
sheep will thrive, Angora goats wiii do well. 
Angoras are not grazing animals like sheep, 
but browsers; they prefer leaves and weeds 
to nice grass, and thrive best on hilly 
ranges with a great variety of feed, espe- 
cially brush. This peculiarity makes them 
especially valuable on farms needing clear- 
ing. They require plenty of room and free- 
dom. In winter they require cracked corn, 
oats and ordinary hay. A little water given 
at noon answers their requirements in this 
direction. While they thrive best in the 
southwest and in Cal, under favorable con- 
ditions they soom become acclimated fur- 
ther north. 


Mixing Fertilizers—S. S. B., Pe: Write 
to your exper sta at State College, Pa, and 
ask for their bulletins: 








Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 
Five Cents a Word. 
CIRCULATION, 80,000 COPIES EACH WEEK. 


“oT —~ 
THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valuable in 








the paper. At a very aaah cost one can advertise poul- 

try,  & and live stock of ail kinds, seeds, fruits and 

yegetabie — or situations wanted. In fact, anything 
ell or 


THE yo — must be counted as part of the adver- 
tisement, and each initial, or a number, counts as one 
word. Cash must accompany each order, and advertise- 
ments must have address on, as we cannot forward re- 
plies sent to this office. 

COPY must be received Friday to guarantee insertion 
in issue of the _ fo lo owing week. Advertisements of 

FARMS FOR SALE”’ will met pe accepted at the above 
rates, but will be charged at the regular rate of sixty 
cents per line each insertion, to = on another page. 

NO_ BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any kind 
be allowed under this head, thus making a small eo 
noticeable as a large one. 

THE RATE for the ‘‘Farmers’ Exchange” adv 
outs, Eve cents a word each insertion. _ eS 

ress 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafavette Place, New York. 
‘adi 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 
LDEST commission house in New York; established 


1838. Butter, cheese, eggs, pork, poultry, dressed 
gue y game, etc. E. B. WOODWARD, 302 Greenwich 











A Ustix & COCHRAN, successors to D. Austin & Co 
commission merchants _*, calves and eggs, 326 
Washington street, New York 
Gigice 3 beeswax, raw furs, 
aid. Send them to A. 
ew York. 

SOULTRY atoes; biapest rices. T. 

HOOVER Phisdelphin. e 





skins, ete. Highest 
C. POHL, 151 Mercer 











AMONG THE FARMERS 


Patrons of Husbandry. 


AND NURSERY STOCK. 


SEEDS 


S "Cob potato bargain counter. Pure seed stock {ch 
sug Gem of Aroostook, Early Harvest, $2. ew 

Queen, Early Norther, Bovee, $1.75 a unas 
bata sack. Order quick. Catalog ‘free. A AL- 


DRIDGE, Fishers, N 
Pitirals, $i uick mene Choice Carman 3 and 
Rurals, L barrel ; - giandes, ——— P ae 
son’s . 2. oney_ order. 
POSMi POTATO ARM "itanchester, Y. 
 @ yet rd seed varieties. The great soil im- 
prover and hay producer. Va direct 


Has no equal. 
from THE G LOBE | PEA COMPANY, Norfolk, 


/ STRAWBERRY plants; _ lowest 

1, 500, 000 ‘prices; illustrated catalog free, CE- 
DAR PARK FARM, Somerset, Mass. ex 
TRAWBERRY plants supplied until May 20 at $2 per 























M; Gandys, Brandywines, Glen Marys. D. M. C. PER- 
RINE, Tennent, Monmouth Co, N J. 

WEET porate. plants by mail 60¢ per 100, 200 for $1 

postpaic Circular free. F. S. NEWCOMB, Vine- 
lan ae 

4 RTICHOKES—‘5c per bu, cars Kansas City. HARN- 

DEN SEED CO, Wholesale Seeds, Kansas City, Mo. 
JOR SALE—Wonderful new Siberian millet. CONRAD’ 


MUNZ, Fairbury, Th. ae CG Ee 
D4#BE4s, 20 kinds, $1 H. BURT, Taunton, Mass. 








HELP WANTED. 


ANTED—For a large plantation in Mexico, a prac- 

tical farmer who is competent to assume charge of 
kitchen garden, cows, chickens, butter and cheese mak- 
ing and who can instruct native workmen in _ plowing. 
A married German or Scandinavian preferred. House 
rent free and good salary. Address ROOM 1012, 120 Lib- 
erty street, New York. 
WwW Y ANTED—Farm hand, single man, good plowman and 

able to handle oxen; wages fifteen dollars a month 
and board. VALLEY VIEW FARM, _Hackensack, N J. 


EGGS AND POULTRY. 


OSE Ou bag Leghorns, greatest layers, 210-egg 
strain; cage, atch uaranteed. Also thor- 
guehbred white am, E. JONES, North Hartland, 








7 7 H. TANGE} TANGER, | Hatton, Pa, breeder of 30 leading va- va- 

e rieties thoroughbred poultry ; eggs, $1 13; Mam- 

moth Bronze turkey egEs, $2 per 13. Send ~4 catalog. 

S Lvse Laced Wyandots, White Wyandots, Barred 
Plymouth Rocks; best strains; eggs, 30 for $1.25; 60 

for $225. HENRY IVO, Mt Clemens, Mich. 


ARRED_and White Plymouth Rock, Lt Brahma, 
fhite Wyandot and 


Ww Pekin duck eggs, $1 20 
©. BENNETT, Tate, Va. ges, §l per 


HITE Wyandot eggs from selected ms of first- 
class stock, $1 per 16. GEORGE KARNES, New 
Petersburg. © 














|, White Rocks, 
Middleboro, 


E 4&8 100, $4. Buff, Barred, 
= Light , a, MILTON BROWN, 
aes. 





Bes from ten leading breeds; beautiful cat alog "free. 
MODEL DAIRY & POULTRY FARM, Rahway, N J. 





INE breeding pen 10 White Wyandots (Hunter-Dust 
strain), $10. LENORA VAN HORN, eet justin 


P; ARTRIDGE Wyandot hens. New large money makers. 
Write for circular. G. C. LORING, Dedham, Mass. 
HITE Wyandots, er hundred 
ROUND TOP POULTRY YARDS’ Cato NY 
296! ‘BEAUTIFUL white fantail rigeons for $20, 
ob. FRANK J. BELL, Bloomfield, N 
MERICA’S best Barred Rock, Brown Legh zs 
cheap. NELSON’S, London, Pa. . — 
DORKINGS—-HENRY “HALES, Ridgewood, N J. 








erated 








LIVE STOCK. 





yooes Gente. Cuanaiate work, 523 pages, 54 illus- 
rations. ospectus free. ress W. . BLACK 
Ft McKavett, Tex. as 

eligible, ood individuals, 


= POLAND-CHINA pigs, 
$5 good blood. J. D. wavi Naughright, N J. 
OLAND-CHINA pigs. The kind that get big. WM. 
M. BIGHAM’S BENs, be tind thet, s * - , 


DOGS, RABBITS and OTHER STOCK. 


EW FOUNDLAND prs advertisement only_appear- 
ance. CHARLES BARNA ARD, Lenape, Pa. 


J ARGE Bel Igian hares, not pedigreed. PAWLING 

RABBITRY, Box 257. Paw f. Podiere 

Botte sIAN hares, all ages; reasonable prices. 17 NIC- 
YLLET ST, Lowell, Mass. 


> ELGIANS—We'll buy progeny. 
Perry, Me. 


GHRIGHT,} 


























STATE MANAGER, 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


ARM paper free. Send ten cents to pay postage and 

names and addresses of five of your farmer friends 
and we will send you the Missouri Valley Farmer one 
year free. Regular price $1 It is one of the best farm 
am agg in the west wad will tell®you more about agricul- 
ure and live stock conditions in the great southwest 
ublication. It is filled with western 


than anyother 
ate articles about opportunities in the 


stories and up-to- 





west for farmers. MISSOURI VALLEY FARMER, 
Topeka, Kan. 
ONEY bees—I have taken great pains to breeu up 


*“Hand- 


a superior strain of ‘‘Italian bees. y 
62 Cortlandt St, 


ling Bees,’’ by mail, 10 cents. COOK, 


New York. 
‘TEM a 





- sample cou- 
ONON 
3 


Send address and réceive 
ilk tickets free. Something new. 
DAGA °PRINTING CO, Dept A, Syracuse, N 


Always Get Good Results. 


We have used the Farmers’ Exchange 
column of American Agriculturist four or 
five times, and are well pleased with the 
benefits derived therefrom. Do not think 
Wwe ever received more benefit for, the 
amount of money sperit than from the ad- 
vertisement we put in the Farmers’ Ex- 
change column.—[Pike Poultry Farm, Gro- 
ton, N Y. : 
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“Gn the furrow rests the plow” 
On the farm 










At the close of day. Then comes the time for refreshment. Nothing better or more wholesome than 
a cold bottle of pure 


Home-Made Soda Water 


Prepared by your good wife or little one at a cost of 


ONE CENT A GLASS 


Carbonated milk or buttermilk, cider, cold tea or coffee, lemonade, or what you prefer can be just as 
easily made by using 


SPARKLETS 


Which, briefly described, are charges of carbonic acid gas—the kind that gives life to all sparkling 
drinks—used in connection with a special bottle. 


IN THE HOME. 


They are of the greatest use, are ornamental, cheap, convenient and pure; can be used in your dining 
rooms or in the field. With them you can enjoy as fine charged drinks as are served in the best New 


York hotels. 
In order to extend their use throughout the country districts we make the following 


SPECIAL OFFER, $3.00, REGULAR PRICE $5.00 


















































1 Wicker-covered Pint Syphon Bottle. 1 bottle Strawberry Syrup. (4 oz.) 
2 boxes Pint SPARKLETS. 1 “ Sarsaparilla “ " 
1 bottle Vichy Tablets. (40) : * fetta * « 
1 “ Citrate of Magnesia Tablets. (40) : “ Ginger Ale “ * 
1 “ Raspberry Syrup. (4 0z.) 1 © Vanilla * * 
A FEW TESTIMONIALS 

I have used one for a year, and I find I can use another in I take this occasion to express my satisfaction with your 
my office. They are a great convenience, and tothose who are { SPARKLETS. My personal experience has been very sa tis- 
fond of refreshing drinks at all hours they are indispensable. factory. During the past winter I have had several members 

March 15, 1901. Dr. G. E. HAwTHorRN, Augusta, Me. ? Of my family seriously ill. By using three of your SPARK 
LETS I was able to keep carbonated water, champagne and 

The box containing syphon and furnishings received this milk in a palatable condition all the time. My experience has 
day all O. K. Examination shows the whole outfit to give the taught me that a sick room is not complete without one. 
best of satisfaction when used according to directions. April 26, 1901. Geo. B. Wray, Yonkers, N. Y. 

April 23, 1901. FRED C. Myers, Coldwater, Mich. The outfit you sent arrived in good shape. It works like’a 
charm and I am more than pleased with 1t. 

Received express box containing syphon, SPARKLETS, April 10, 1901. EDWARD E. Fox, Webster City, Ia. 
syrups and tablets O. K. and I want to say I am more than Telegram. Machine received. Please send ten dozen 
pleased. It is the best $3 investment I ever made in my life. capsules C.O. D. Itis ail that you represent. Answer. 

April 17, 1901. Dr. A. L. PucKey, Waterville, N. Y. Feb. 13, 1901. W. G. E.L.LiottT, Wilmington, N. C. 
















Sent on receipt of postal or money order, registered mai! or personal check, expressage prepaid to June 
30th only, after that date buyer pays the charges. In all cases 50 cents additional is charged to pomts beyond 
the Rocky Mountains. Save money by ordering at once. 


COMPRESSED GAS CAPSULE CO., 


1 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK 











662 [18; 
Western Grain Trade Unsettled. 


tATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STAND- 
ARD GRADES, COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 





























Wheat Corn Oats 
Cash or spot 

1901 | 1900 | 1901 | 1900 | 1901 | 1900 
Chicago.. ........ 7244) .66 53 | .39 2846] .22% 
New York........ Bl4_) .74 454g) 33 | 28 
BOSton ......000. -| — | — | Bate] 48 = 31% 
Toledo .....+++0++ ts “74 | 46%] 41 | .28%) .24 
St Louis....-..00] 27 -T1%] 4444] 38%) .30 |. 
Minneapolis.....] .73%| .65%) 42%] 3744) .27%) - 
Liverpool ........] &64e} .86 | .5949] .56 —- |— 





The sensation in the Chicago grain mar- 
kets is the corn deal, manipulations last 
week forcing the price to 58c p bu for May, 
while July and Sept deliveries showed sym- 
pathetic yet less marked advances. Phil- 
lips, the bull operator who carried his con- 
trol throughout Apr and into May, seemed 
to be about the only one who had May corn 
to sell, and the “shorts” were at one time 
so frenzied that the market was bid up 5c 
p bu in a few minutes and under Hight trad- 
ing. At top prices there was more or less 
in the way of profit-taking sales, but the 
market was very congested, and evi- 
Gences at hand that manipulation is 
being carried into July. The top prices 
named show a very heavy advance com- 
pared with two and three months ago, May 
corn ranging in Feb at 38@42c p bu, and in 
Mar at 40@45c. All of these prices quoted 
are very much higher than a normal level 
at this time of year. 

Wheat at Chicago has received fair con- 
sideration, yet market comparatively nar- 
row and nearly steady, early weakness be- 
ing followed by a show of recovery. The 
contract grade, to be delivered any time 
this month, sold freely above and below 73c 
p bu, July largely at 73 74c, and some 
trading in Sept around 73c. portant news 
generally lacking, interest centering in 
seeaing operations and crop conditions. 
These generally promising, although some 
fear that spring wheat is not doing its best 
in the northwest owing to unfavorable 
weather; seeding has been pushed rapidly. 
The southwest continues to send some ad- 
vices of uncertain outlook in winter wheat 
territory. The foreign markets are quiet, 
but our exports of wheat and flour are lib- 
eral, cutting rapidly, with home consump- 
tion, into reserves. 

Grass seeds are dull and it is difficult to 
fully determine the state of the market. 
Much of the business is done on private 
terms. The open trades reflect conditions, 
however, with prime timothy quotable at 
$3.90 p 100 lbs, Sept around 3.95, prime 
clover nominally lower at 10.50. Hungarian 
quiet at 90c@1.15, ordinary millet 70c@1.10, 
German millet 80c@1.20. 

At New York, grain market active at 
somewhat lower prices. No 2 red wheat 
in elevator sold around 81%c p bu, corn 
534¢c, oats 32%@33c, barley 62@70c, rye 
62%c. Mour generally steady. Fancy 
winter patents 4.40@4.75 p bbl, do spring 
4.15@4.75, winter straights 3.75@3.90, do 
spring 3.75@3.90. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YBAR AGO. 


} Cattle Hogs Sheep 

















1901] 1 1901] 1900) 1901] 1900 
Chicago. # 100 Ibs ../$6.00} $5.75) $5.87] $5.35) $5.00) $5.60 
New York .....+0....] 5.70) 5. 6.15] 5.60} 4. 5.85 
Buffalo........ coe «-+| 5.65) 5.75) 5.96) 5.50) 4. 5.70 
Kansas City .......+.} 5.76 5.60) 5.20) 5.25) 4. 5.40 
Pittsburg ....-...---- 5.85) 565' 5.90) 545! 4.40) 5.30 





At Chicago, the cattle market has con- 
tinued active and generally steady in spite 
of liber-l offerings. The shipping and 
export demand proved good and the bet- 
ter grades sold quickly at $5@5.75, selected 
droves a slight premium. The demand 
was less pronounced for medium and com- 


mon cattle, quotations ranging all the 
way down to 4@4.25 for thin steers. a 
Fancy beef steers, 85 0 Canners, 2 825 
to extra. 5 65 Feeders, . 4 485 
mon to fair, 4 Th Stockers. 450 to 858 Ibe, 3 4% 
Native heifers. 87. 00 Calves, 300 Ibe up, 3 520 
Fair to choice cows, 8 Calves, veal, 4 500 
Poor to fancy bulis. 2 3) Milch cows,each, 25 50 00 


Hog receipts at Chicago have continued 
large, giving buyers a slight advantage, 
enabling them to force prices a shade under 
the 6c level. Enormous numbers of hogs 
have crossed the scales at 5.65@5.90, all 


cFasses of buyers operating freely. 
The sheep market ruled rather dull and 
somewhat lower but showed a tendency to 


recover after a moderate price decline had 
been established. The supply is liberal, 
buyers somewhat indifferent. Good to 
choice butcher sheep $4.25@4.65, common to 
fair 3.50@4, these prices being 50@75ic lower 
than a year ago. Lambs have sold largely 
at 4.50@5.25, fcy springs usual premium. 

At New York, cattle steady, but trade 
not active. No sales reported. Veal 
ealves in good demand at $5.15 p 100 Ibs. 
Sheep and lambs well taken, lambs shade 
higher. Prime to choice clipped sheep 
sold at $4.25@4.50, do clipped lambs 5.25@ 
5.35, wooted lambs 5.70@5.80. Hogs all 
consigned to slaughterers. Market quoted 
steady at 6@6.15. 

At Pittsburg, market rather easy under 
receipts of 100 cars Monday of this week. 
Quotations revised as follows: 

Extra, 1450 to 1600 lbs, $5 585 Poor to good fat bulls, $2 7: 50 
5 40 Poor Ww 





Good, 1290 to 1300 Ibs, to fat s, 17. 
Fair, 900 to 1100 4 490 Heifers, 700 to 110 Ibs. 3 50a4 
Common, 700 to ? 4) Bologna cows. oe 8 15 00 
Rough, half fat, F'sh cows & sp 

Com to good fat oxen, 300@475 Veai calves, 5 00 


Hogs lower Monday of this week, when 
650 double decks came in. Medium droves 
sold at $5.85, heavy 5.85@5.90, Yorkers 5.75@ 
5.85, pigs 5.70. Sheep also show a slight 


decline. Receipts Monday of this week 20 
double decks. Sheep sold at 4@4.40, lambs 
4@5.10. 


The Horse Market. 
At Chicago, demand good fram nearly all 


sources, market active and firm, some Ia 
drivers and coachers solid at a range of 
$150@400 p head. Common work horses 


plentiful. 

Express and heavy draft............ $75@250 

1150 to 1400-Ib chunks................-.5h@140 

Carriage teams..... .....s.eeeeseeeeeee ri 

TD 0:00 dh065.0.00 cede areeccedence cede 1 

ee ee rosea» 20 se heen suse sonenes = 
eneral PUFPOSE.......-.-seeeeececeeee ° 

Western rangers..........-eseseeeeeee 35078 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 


Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from store, ware- 
house, car or dock. From these, countr con- 
signees must pay freight*and commission 
charges. When sold in a small way to retail- 
ers Ly consumers an advance is usually se- 
cured. 





Beans. 

At New York, trade rather quiet, prices 
steady. Choice marrow $2.45@2.50 p bu, me- 
dium 2.10, pea 2.05@2.10, red kidney 1.50@2.05, 
white kidney 2.20@2.25, yellow eye 2.60@2.65. 

Dried Fruits. 

4t New York, only fairly active. Choice 
to fey evap’d apples 5@6%c p ib, fair to 
prime 3@45éc, sundried 2%@3%%c, chops $1@ 
1.50 p 100 lbs, evap’d raspberries 19c p Ib, 
blackberries 54%@6c, cherries 12@14c. 

At @hicago, dull and unchanged. Choice 
to fancy evap’d apples 4%@5%c p Ib, fair 
to prime 34@4%c, sundried 2@3%4c, chopped 
lc, evap’d raspberries 19@20%c. 

Eggs. 

Arrivals of eggs at large trading points 
have shown a material increase and prices 
rule slightly lower. Movement of _ stock 
into storage houses has been active and 
although it is impossible to get an accurate 
estimate of the amount in coolers, the 
general supply is considered ample. Very 
little canned stock is noticed this season, 
whereas last year large numbers of eggs 
were put up in this shape. Dissatisfaction 
is expressed by dealers over the way Ar- 
mour and Swift have gone into the field, 
purchasing eggs from first hands, some 
smaller concerns claiming this has kept the 
price wp. It is intimated that the heavy 
losses among cold storage houses of two 
years ago may be repeated this season, as 
figures at which eggs were bought are con- 
sidered high. 

At. New York, tone of market firmer un- 
der more moderate arrivals and a good de- 
mand. Nearby fancy, ati mark 144%@l5ic p 
dz, av prime 13%@14c, western 13@14c, 
southern 11@12c. 


At Baston, trade rather quiet under lib-» 


eral offerings. Nearby fancy 15@1é6c p dz, 
eastern 12%,@15c, Vt and N H och 14@l5c, 
Mich, Ind, ete 14c, other western 13@43%0, 
southern 13@13%4c. 

Hay and Straw. 


Clover in the Ohio valley is less prom- 
ising, rather heavy freezing weather dur- 
ing Feb, when the ground was without snow 
protection, having winter killed consider- 
able areas of new seeding. On the con- 
trary the states of the Missouri valley 





THE LATEST MARKETS 


show a very high clover promise, a favor- 
able winter and a moist spring insuring 


@ good crop. See American Agriculturist’s 
report an hay qutlook on earlier page. 


At New York, trade fairly active. Tim- 
othy 95@97%éc p 100 lbs, No 1 90@92%4c, No 2 
82%@8T%c, No 3 75@80c, clover mixed 80@ 
85c, no grade 60@70c, salt 40@50c, long rye 
straw 80@90c. 

At — prime firm, lower grades only 
fairly active. Prime timothy $18.50@19 p 
ton, No 1 17@17.50, No 2 15.50@16, No 3 14@ 
15, ch fine 14@15. clover mixed 14@14.50, 
prime rye straw 18@18.50, do tangled 10@12, 


oat 9@9.50. 
Fresh Fruits. 


At New York, applies firm, strawberries 
wanted when choice, citrus fruits in good 
demand. Apples $3@4.50 p bbi, cranberries 
6@9, strawberries 15@35c p qt, oranges 1.90 
@3.50 p bx, Cal lemons 1.65@2.75. 


Ground Feeds. 


At New York, market steady. Bran $18@ 
24 p ton, middlings 19@20, red dog 20, lin- 
seed meal 26.50, cottonseed meal 25, screen- 
ings 30@80c p 100 lhs, corn chop 824%@87%%c, 
brewers meal and grits 1.25@1.30, coarse 
corn meal 1@1.04. 

Maple Sugar. 

At New York, demand about equals the 
supply of choice stock. Sugar 9@llc p Ib, 
syrup 75c@$l p gal. 

At Boston, receipts con¢inue light and 
fairly well taken. Choice small cakes 12c p 
Ib, do large 10@l1ic, bricks 10c, sugar 9@10c, 
syrup 75c@$1 p gal. 

Potatoes. 

At New York, choice stock in moderate 
Bupply and steady. State and western $1.50 
@1.75 p 180 lbs, state 1.40@1.50 p sack, Jer- 
sey sweets 2@3 p bbi. 

At Boston, firmer under more moderate 
supplies. Aroostook Green Mts 65@70c p bu, 
Hebrons 60@68c, Rose 55@58c, Dakota Red 
50c, York state white 50@53c, do Mich and 
Wis 50@53c. 

* Poultry. 

At New York, arrivals generally well 
taken when choice. Live spring chickens 
50@75c p pair, fowls 11%c, roosters 7c, tur- 
keys 8@9c, ducks 50@80c p pair, geese 70c@ 
$1, pigeons 25@35c, iced turkeys 8@10%c p 
Ib, broilers 25@37c, fowls 9@10%4c, squabs 
1.50@2.50 p dz. 

At Boston, market well supplied and not 
especially active. Live -fowls 10c p Ib, 
roosters 6c, northern and eastern fresh 
killed fowls 10@1i4c, chickens 12@18c, pig- 
eons 90c@$1.50 p dz, western iced turkeys 8@ 
10c, fowls 9%@10c. 


Vegetables. 


At New York, southern asparagus $3@4 p 
dz bchs, beets 50@75c p cra, carrots 50@75c, 
cabbage 2.75@3, string beans 2@3, celery 25c 
@1 p dz roots, green peas 1@1.50 p bskt, 
kale 75c np bbl, white omions 3@6, red and 
yellow 3@4.50, squash 1@2, spinach 1@1.25, 
turnips 75@80c, tomatoes 2.50@2.75. 


Wool. 


A fairly steady wool market is reported. 
Buying is not generally active, but a con- 
siderable number of small sales have been 
made, and in the aggregate a quite sizable 
amount of stock was moved. London sales 
opened somewhat lower than was expected 
by the trade. Of the different lines offered, 
territories have ruled most active. Prices 
about steady and unchanged. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 


WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERI-~- 
OR MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 


MARYLAND—At Baltimore, eggs 12%@ 
13%c p dz, live spring chickens 15@28c p lb, 
fowls 10%@lic, ducks 9@10c. Wheat 79%c 
p bu, corn 50c, oats 314%c, bran $18@19 p ton, 
middling 17@18, cottonseed meal 25@26. Ap- 
ples 2@3.50 y bbl, strawberries 15@30c p at, 
potatoes 40@48c p bu, onfans 1.40, spinach 
35c, cabbage 2.50@3 p cra, asparagus 1.50@ 
2.50 p dz bchs. 

NEW YORK—At Syracuse, state corn 
55c p bu, No 2 white oats 35c, rye 60c, bran 
$18 p ton, middlings 19, cottonseed meal 
25, hay 16@18. Eggs 13@13%%c p dz. live 
chickens 10@11c p lb, broilers 30c, turkeys 
10@lic. Potatoes 40@45c p bu, onions 1, 
turnips 30c, parsnips 40c, spinach 50c, beans 
2.10@2.50, choice apples 1.25@1.50, asparagus 
12c p bch. 

At Albany, potatoes $1.50@1.75 p bbl, on- 
fons 3@5, apples 2.50@4.50 p bbl. Eggs 15 
@l16c p dz, live fowls 9@10c p lb, turkeys 
11@12c, broilers 25@27c d w. Corn 50@52c 








Pp bu, oats 32@35c, bran 19.50@20 p ton, tim- 
othy hay 15@18, clover 14@16.50. 

At Buffalo, eggs 13@13%c p dz, live tur- 
keys 9@lic p Ib, fowls 10@lic, ducks 11@ 
12c, squabs 25@30c p pair. State potatoes 
38@48c p bu, Mich 38@40c, carrots 25@35c, 
onions $1.60@1.90, parsnips 25@35c, horse- 
radish roots 3@8c p lb. Timothy hay 13.50 
@1S p ton, clover 11@13, rye straw 9.50@10. 

At Rochester, No 1 white oats 38@40c p 
bu, rye 55@56c, bran $20@21 p ton, carn 
meal 21@22, hay 16@19. Apples 75c@1 p bu, 
beans 1.90@2.50, carrots 25c, onions 1@1.25, 
parsnips 20c, spinach 50c, radishes 20c p dz, 
lettuce 60c. “ges 14@15c p dz, live fowls 
10c p lb, turkeys 10c, ducks 12@138c d w, 
geese 11@12c. 

At Watertown, pbvtatoes 40@45c p bu, 
beets 40c, parsnips 50c, turnips 35@40c, cadr- 
rots 40c, beans $2.10@2.25, apples 75c@$1. 
Live steers 4%@5c p lb, veal calves 4c, 
spring lambs 8@10c, chickens and fowls 
9@10c, eggs 12@13c p dz. Hay 16@18.50 p 
ton, corn meal 21, bran 21. 

PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, 
bran $18.25@18.75 p ton, timothy hay 14.50@ 
17.50, mixed 14.50@16, rye straw 12@17, No 2 
Pa re” wheat 804,@81\c p bu, corn 5014%4@5ic, 
No 2 white oats 34c. Prime tallow in bbls 
43%,@4%c p lb, cakes 54% @5%c. HEegs 12@130 
p dz, live fowls 11%c p lb, winter chickens 
14@18c, do spring 25@30c, ducks 10c, turkeys 
10@12c d- w, nearby broilers 30@40c. Apples 
3@4 p bbl, strawberries 25@35c p qt, York 
state potatoes 40@50c p bu, Mich 35@45c, 
lettuce 1@3.50 p bbl, asparagus 15@30c p bch, 
radishes 25@75c p 100 bchs. 

At Pittsburg, timothy hay $14@15.75 p 
ton, prairie 12@12.50, bran 17.50@18, corn 51 
@52c p bu, oats 34c, recleaned clover seed 
6.65@6.85, timothy seed 2.05@2.15. Apples 
3.50@4 p bbl, potatoes 38@50c p bu, onions 
90c@1.50, celery 65@80c p dz bchs. Maple 
sugar 10@1l1c p lb, syrup 60@75c p gal. Eggs 
12%@lic p dz, live fowls 10%@lic p Ib, 
broilers 25@28c, turkeys 11@12c, ducks il 
@12c. 

OHIO—At Cincinnati, No 2 red wheat 
76%.@i7c p bu, corn 47@47%4c, oats 29%@ 
29%c, hay $10@14.75 p ton, clover mixed 11 
@12.75, bran 16, middlings 16@17.50. Eggs 
lie p dz, spring chickens 20@25ce p Ib 1 w, 
fryers 10@12c, fowls 8%c, turkeys 6@’7c, 
ducks 7c. Apples 3@4 p bbl, potatoes 35@ 
42c p bu, asparagus 25@30c p large bch, 
new beets 35¢c p dz bchs, cucumbers 75c@ 
1 p dz, string beans 2.75@3 p bx. * Live 
steers 4.75@5.50 p 100 lbs, veal calves 3@6, 
hogs 5.50@5.80, sheep 3.75@4.50. 

At Columbus, corn 45@48c p bu, oats 28 
@30c, bran $17 p ton, shorts 16, middlings 
18, screenings 16, hay 13@15. Live steers 
4.40@4.75 p 100 lbs, veal calves 5@5.25, sheep 
5@6, spring lambs 8@8.50. Eggs llc p dz, 
live chickens 8c p lb, turkeys 8c, broilers 
16c d w. Potatoes 38@40c p bu, onions 1.50, 
ee 85c, beans 1.75@1.90, apples 3.50@ 
3.75 p bbl. 


DAIRY PRODUCTS. 


The Butter Market. 


Receipts of butter at main distributing 
: points have shown a material increase and 
prices evince a proportionate decline. At 
New York, fancy fresh grades have ruled 
quite strong at the lower figures, while at 
Chicago and Boston a dull to easy tane was 
noted. Arrivals are of a between hay and 
grass quality, making it necessary to keep 
stock moving into consumptive channels. 
Nearly aJl lines sympathize closely with 
creamery. 


COMPARATIVE PRICES OF FINEST CREAMERIBES. 





New York Boston Chicago 
1901 ......19 @19%ec 18%@19 c 17%@18 ¢c 
1900 ......19%@20 c 20 @20%c 19 @19%c 
1899 .......16%@17 c 164%@17 c 154%@16 c 


New York State—At Syracuse, cmy tubs 
20@21c p Ib, prints 21@22c, dairy 16@18c.— 
At Albany, cmy tubs 19@20c, prints 20@ 
2ic, dairy 18@19c.—At Buffalo, cmy prints 
19@20c, dairy 10@17c.—At Watertown, dairy 
18c.—-At Rochester, Elgin cmy 20@21c, state 
18@19c. 

At New York, fancy table grades well 
taken. Cmy extra 19@19%c p Ib, firsts 18@ 
18l4c, fey state dairy 18@18%4c, firsts 17@ 
17i4c, western imt cmy 13@17c, rolls 11@13c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, prices 
firm for fancy stock. Extra Elgin and 
other separator cmy 19144@20c p Ib, firsts 19c, 
ladle 12@14c.—At Pittsburg, Elgin prints 22 
@22%e, tubs 21@21%e, dairy WA@l15c, rolls 
13@14e. 

Ohio—At Cincinnati, fancy Elgin cmy 19% 
@20%c¢ p Ib, state cemy 17@18c, dairy 12@13c. 
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—At Columbus, cmy tubs 18%¢c, prints 194%c, skims 6@7%c.—At Pittsburg, choice new 

dairy 10@1lc. Ohio 9%@10c, N Y 10@10%c, 
Maryland—At Baltimore, market general- At Boston, trade not especially active 

ly steady. Extra separator cmy 21@22c p kb, receipts moderate. N Y twins extra new 

firsts 19@20c, extra gathered cmy 19@20c, 942c p lb, firsts 8@9c, do western twins 

firsts 17@18c, imt cmy 16@18c, dairy 18@2lc, extra 9@9%c, Ohio flats 8@9c, N Y twins 

rolls 11@14c. extra old 12@12%c, do Vt 12c, firsts 10% 
At Boston, market continues dull and in @l11%c. 

an unsatisfactory condition. Vt and N H —_—— 

cmy extra 18144@19c p lb, N Y 18%c, western 

18@18%4c, firsts 174%4@18c, Vt dairf extra 17c, Catalogs Acknowledged. 

N Y ii7c, firsts 16@16%c, western imt cmy 





13%@l5c, ladle 13%@14c. Free ge Carriage and Harness Mfg Co, 
The Cheese Market. — Ind, all kinds of vehicles and light 

There is no particular snap to the cheese Josiah A. Roberts. Malvern, Pa. Circular 

market. Receipts are ample for the de- of fruit and ornamental trees, plants’ and 

mand, but with a fair home trade and vines. 

some buying on export account, supplies Bb. F. Smith, Lawrence, Kansas 

are generally disposed of. In fact, dealers list of small fruit plants. cuter tsee 

are usually willing to shade prices rather S. J. Smith, Manchester, N Y. Circular 

than allow this fodder-made stock ‘to ac- of seed poetatoes, wheat, corn and oats. 

eumulate on their hands. Glenwood nurseries, W. H. Moon Co, 
New York State—At Syracuse, choice Morrisville, Pa, all sorts of nursery stock, 


new 10@1lc p Ib, old 11%@12c.—At Albany, handsomely illustrated with splendid half- 
cheddars 11@12c, flats 10@1ic.—At Buffalo, tones. 


choice new 9%@10c, old 101%@lic.—At Wa- McLaughlin Bros, Columbus, O, importers 

tertown, small 11%@12c.—At Rochester, of French coach and Percheron stallions. 

twins 1c. James T. Dean, Bradgate, la, seed pota- 
toes and field beans. 

At New York, ‘trade only steady. State Aultman; Miller & Co, Akron, O. A beau- 


fancy new 7%@8i%c p Ib, fair 7@7tke, light tifully illustrated catalo of the B 
r 20, § stré é > Buck 
skims 6c, choice old 104%4@ lite, fair 9@10c. harvesting machinery. ad . = 


At Ogdensburg, the first meeting of the B. F. Baker Co, Burnt Hills, N Y. Booklet 
board af trade for season of ‘01 was held Containing testimonials regarding the Ba- 
May 4. No sales reported; 25 bxs twins and ker traceless harness. 

438 bxs large offered; 8%c was bid. E. W. Cole & Co, Kenton, O. A descrip- 
a 2 tive circular of Angora’ goats. 
Ohio—At Cincinnati, flats steady at 11%c Ccles & Co, Warren St, New York. A 


p lb, twins 12c, cheddars 12c.—At Colum- 


bus, ss Y cheddars 13%¢, state flats 11%c. beautifully illustrated circular of fruit pack- 


ages of all descriptions. 


Maryland—At Baltimore, choice fall H. C. Hachmuth, Mill Creek, Mich. Cir- 
made quiet at 114%@12c p lb, winter made_ euylar of fruit gathering conveniences, lad- 
944@10c. : ders, pickers, etc. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, choice T. C. Heath, Tidal, Pa. Circular of new 


old 114%@11%c p lb, do new 7@9%c, part seedling potatoes. 
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— DE LAVAL— 
CREAM SEPARATORS 


The improved “Alpha” disc or divided 
milk-strata system is used in the De Laval 
separators only. Strong patents prevent 
its use in any other machines. The “disc” 
system makes the De Laval machines as 
superior to other separators as such other 
separators are to setting systems. It 
reduces necessary speed one-half, reduces 
size of revolving bowl, saves labor and 
power, enables simplicity and durability, 
skimming cold milk, running cream of 
any desired thickness, and insures abso- 
lute thoroughness of separation under. all 
conditions, which is not possible with any 
other separator or creaming system. 







































Send for * 20th Century °? catalogue. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 









RanpovpH & Canat Srs., General Offices: 1102 Arch Street, 
CHICAGO. - » PHILADELPHIA, 
ae 74 CORTLANDT STREET, .———— 






103 & 105 Mission Sr., 827 Commissioners ST., 
SAN FRANCISCO. N Ew YORK. MONTREAL. 
















“WE DON’T PROMISE 






25 designs, all steel. 
Handsome, durable.— 
Cheaper than a wood 
fence. Special induce- 
ments to church and 











XIXIXIXDX|| XX XXX Hj cemeteries. Catalogue free. TO DOA THING—WE DO IT. 
YIN Ot Rexeee Pesos We don't tell you a small ‘size wire in @ fence will last aslong 
KIXDXIXIXIXTA I XXX MA NE ©@., as a wire double its size in the same fence, it won't. 
ARR assNort St., e Frost is an honest fence at an honest priee. Send for catalog. 
Kekomo, Indiana, The Frost Wire Fence Co,, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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The McKinley Doctrine. 
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Bvidence accumulates that the adminis- 
tration is preparing to enunciate what may 
go down into history as the McKinley doc- 
trine. This will apparently be based on our 
policy toward Cuba, as expressed Dy our 
attitude toward Cuba up to the present 
time, and especially as stated in the Platt 
amendment. The underlying principle in 
our relations with the Cubans has been to 
set these people up as an independent gov- 
ernment, but under such limitations as 
would enable the United States to protect 
itself against mfisgovernment on the island. 
This plan wouid leave Cuba entirely out- 
side of the politicai or economic union that 
constitutes the United States. Thus this 
country would be free to maintain its tar- 
iffs, immigration laws, etc, against Cuba, 
as wel? as other countries, or to modify its 
political and economic relations with Cuba. 

President McKinley’s utterances during 
his tour through the south and west, in- 
dicate that the administration is prepar- 
ing to accord the Filipinos the same de- 
gree of autonomy thaf is now proposed for 
Cuba. Other administration leaders con- 
firm the indication that the McKinley doc- 
trine is likely to shape itself along the 
lines above suggested. And these leaders 
emphasize the fact that such a doctrine is 
sufficiently elastic to be applied by the 
United States to any territory in any part 
of the world. In other words, the McKin- 
ley doctrine, if present indications are con- 
firmed, is for the United States to leave its 
colonies and dependencies practically inde- 
pendent, yet sufficiently under the over- 
lordship of the United States for this gov- 
ernment to protect its interests’ therein 
against other nations. 

The friends of this idea maintain that it 
is simply an extension of the Monroe doc- 
trine, to adapt the latter to 20th century 
conditions. The Monroe doctrine is the now 
time-honored declaration, first uttered by 
President Monroe, that the United States 
would not permit European nations to in- 
crease their’ territcry or spheres of influ- 
ence in the western hemisphere. The pro- 
posed McKinley doctrine would go further 
and accord to any distant territory that 
might be acquired by this government (or 
that might secure its protection or closer 
relations with it) domestic autonomy or 
self-government, subject to the same over- 
sight that it is now proposed to exercise 
over Cuba. The advocates of this idea 
claim that such a doctrine would give the 
United States all the benefits of an annex- 
ation policy, while avoiding any of the 
evils or disadvantages of annexation. They 
say it would also be constitutional, that it 
would solve the Philippine problem to the 
satisfaction of the Filipinos, as well as 
Americans, and that it would make friends 
far the United States everywhere. 

There will be much bitter opposition to 
the McKinley doctrine from the powerful 
sentiment which believes that the United 
States should adhere to its old principle 
of minding its own business. Without ex- 
pressing any opinion as to the morality 
or politics of the issue involved, we here 
make the prediction, that the McKinley 
doctrine above outlined will be formally ap- 
proved of by the next congress. And when 
that is done, this new doctrine will become 
as much an integral part of American pol- 
icy as is the Monroe doctrine. Certainly this 
is the most momentous news of the year 
thus far. 

I 


The effect on congress of the new reap- 
portionment shows republican gains. The 
north gets two-thirds of the added repre- 
— 2 i The Democrats lose in N Y¥ 
an x 


- 





Col W. H. Venable, a prominent politi- 
cian of Ga, is authority for the statement 
that there is a considerable sentiment in 
the south in favor of expansion, and that 
a generally favors holding the Phil- 
ppines. 





Levi P. Morton is seeking to be gradu- 
ally relieved of the cares of business. The 
ex-gov and ex-vice-pres is 77 years old 
this month; that, with an intention to 
spend considerable time abroad, is a rea- 
son fer his desire to lay down business: re- 
sponsibilities. 





Mayor Johnson’s reform scheme for 
Cleveland, O, has received a serious setback 
and now there are signs of a premature 
death of his project to give Cleveland 


OUR 





STORY OF THE NEWS 


amount urged by the United States, and 


cleaner streets and more light. The fin- 
ance and appropriation committees of the 
city council by a vote of four to one have 
decided to recommend to the city council 
not to give one cent of the $160,000 asked 
for by the mayor to carry out his plans. 
The possibility of the passage of an ordi- 
nance carrying this appropriation over the 
committee’s report is remote. 





Jacksonville, Fla, has suffered the most 
disastrous fire in its history. It burned for 
10 hours and the property damage is es- 
timated at from $10,000,000 to $15,000,000. Ac- 
cording to the city map, 130 blocks were 
burned and on this estimate 1300 houses 
were burned. Ten to 15,000 people were 
made homeless. 





No formal ceremonies marked the open- 
ing of the Pan-American exposition at Buf- 
falo, N Y, the date of the formal dedication 
having been set for May 20. The exhibits 
are divided into 15 classes, including elec- 
tricity, the fine arts, graphic arts, liberal 
arts, agriculture, foods, horticulture, viti- 
culture, floriculture, live stock, forestry, 
fish, mines, metallurgy and manufactures, 
transportation, exhibits from the Hawaiian 
islands, Porto Rico and the Philippines. 





The census returns show the population 
of the city of London and 28 metropolitan 
boroughs, all forming the administrative 
county of London, is 4,536,034, an increase 
of 308,717 since 1891. The returns for 67 
county boroughs in England and Wales 
show a population of 9,136,716, or an in- 
crease of 1,069,788 since 1891. Liverpool re- 
turns show an increase of 56,728, Leeds 61,- 
448, Manchester 38,582 and Birmingham 
44,069 

The Rev Fr Fred Rooker, member of the 
papal legation at -Washington, D C, has 
been appointed private chamberlain to the 
pope. This is the first time that such an 
appointment has been conferred on an 
American. It carries with it the title of 
monsignor. 

In official circles at Washington the pre- 
vailing view is that $273,000,000 represented 


the maximum urged by other powers in 
the Chinese indemnity. The original total 
amounted to a half billion dollars, so that 
the present total represents a scaling down 
of about 40%. At this rate the claim of the 
United States would be cut to about 
$18,000,000. 


The postoffice dept has had to suspend 
indefinitely the beginning of rural free de- 
delivery in Del, because the politicians of 
that state could not agree on the 30 or 40 
earriers required. 





Leading democrats in Washington, D C, 
profess to see the beginning of a new com- 
paign for a third term in the president’s 
transcontinental trip. 





Sec Root will recommend to the pres 
that the excellent wark done by officers of 
the army be recognized by appointing them 
brigadier generals af vodunteers. As the 
volunteer army will be mustered opt on 
June 30, these appointments will be only 
honorary. 





The war dept will shortly take up the 
question of securing a closer relation be- 
tween the national guard of the different 
states and the national govt. One sugges- 
tion is that first of all the states should 
recognize the right of congress to make 
legislation for the state militia organiza- 
tions. Congress has never exercised this 
right, which is given in the constitution. 
It is also suggested that state artillery 
forces be trained for their work in harbor 
forts. 

Mrs Louis Osborne Ferson of Chicago, 
Ill, has invented an army ration made of 
pork and beans baked in*v a thin, dark- 
colored biscuit four inches long and two 
inches wide. It is seasoned to taste. Lieut 
Evelyn B. Baldwin, director of the Bald- 
win-Zeigler polar expedition, has ordered 
30,000 pounds of the ration for his Arctic 
trip. Mrs Ferson studied languages at 
Vassar and took honors in philosophy at 
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Steve Larkin. Cowboy. 


By Will toy An Author of Captain Jack, 


A Primary Teacher and Other Stories. 


CHAPTER XXI. 

On the morning after fhe storm, the Pikes 
stood on the lawn, bidding their guests 
good-by. AJl was in readiness for the start. 
The bright coats of the grays shone like 
silver in the sun, their driver, no longer 
hatless, by grace of Mart’s new sombrero, 
held the reins on the front seat, and behind 
him, well backed up by two huge trunks, 
sat his smiling, chattering passengers. 

“You will scarcely pull all the way 
through without a feed?” the major sug- 
gested. 

“Scarcely,” Steve repeated. ‘We'll feed 
and hev our dinner at Rogers’s. I promised 
‘em that yest’dy. I s’pose Rogers and 
Campbell ’ll jes’ spread themselves, gettin’ 
up that meal; they don’t often hev ladies 
to dinner.” : 

“JT don’t suppose there has been a woman 
in that house.since the major and I called 
there a year ago,” said Mrs Pike. 

“Oh!” cried Miss Manning, “‘are we actu- 
ally to*have dinner at a regular ranch, 
—— men cook for themselves? What 

un!” 

The final good-bys were soon said, and 
the buckboard -moved off up the slope to- 
ward the south. They were soon out of 
sight of the buildings, the great billowy 
prairie stretching out before them, with 
nothing to remind them that men had been 
that way before, save the wagon track 
aiong which they rode. Soon a wind-swept 
soil, strewn with objects foreign to its na- 
ture, brought back the event of a few hours 
before, when together they were so close to 
the great unknown. ~ 

The wagon stopped for a moment beside 
the very spot where Helen had knelt in de- 
spair over the senseless form of her friend. 
“You will never know,” she said, turning 
to Mary, “what my feelings were when 
you lay here so like a dead girl, and I, sc 
helpless, saw death coming toward us so 
swiftly in the shape of that awful cloud. 
Mr Larkin, don’t you think that God sent 
you here to save us?” 

The young man removed his hat, and there 
was sublimity in his solemn face as hé said: 
“Yes, I think he sent me to help you yest’dy, 
but you mus’n’t furgit that th’ help wasn’t 
all on one side; if you hedn’t told me where 
t’ drive out of th’ wind, I’d a-be’n caught 
en the open prayrie, and prob’ly dashed to 
pieces.. God ain’t a bit one-sided, yeh 
know.” 

The eyes of both girls were filled with 
tears, and silence fell upon them; then 
Helen began to sing the words of the dear 
old hymn, “God moves in a mysterious way, 
his wonders to perform,” the others catching 
the spirit and joining in, till the still air 
was full of melody. * 

On sped the gray horses, mile after mile 
falling away behind them, hill and hollow, 
dune and dingle, rock and tree-fringed riv- 
uwlet all unfolding a page of new delight to 
the visitor who saw them for the first time. 
Once the track crossed a strip of grassland 
where cattle fed, and a silent man on horse- 
back waved them a friendly greeting, and 
several times Steve stopped the horses that 
a curious fossil or a wayside blossom might 
be captured. It was nearing noon when 
Fielen said, ‘“‘We are coming to Mr Rogers’s 
place, are we not?” 

Larkin pointed to a distant clump of cot- 
tonwoods. ‘Right there, Miss Helen,” he 
replied. ‘‘We’ll be there in a quarter hour.” 

Rogers had everything in readiness, and 
was waiting for his guests when they ar- 
rived. A hat had been thrust into the emp- 
ty sash through which “Bridle Bill” had 
hurled a teacup intended for the head of 
one of his companions, a few days before. 
The pile of saddles, harnesses, biankets, 
ropes, lassoes and old beots had been re- 
moved from their usual place in the corner 
of the main living room, floors and furni- 
ture were yet damp: from a severe scrub- 
bing, and the table, for once decorated with 


- This Will Interest Many. 
F. W. Parkhurst, the Boston publisiier, 
says that if anyone afflicted with rheuma- 
tism in any form, or neuralgia, will send 





their address to him at Box 1501, Boston, : 
Mass, he will direct them to.a perfect cure. 


He has nothing to sell, or give, only tells 
you how he was cured. Hundreds have 
tested it with success.—[Adv. 


EVENINGS AT HOME 


a snow-white cloth, was set forth with the 
old collection of chinaware, bought piece- 
meal as it was needed. 

The ranchman himself, heated and flushed 
from his culinary duties, appeared at the 
door to welcome them. A gentleman in the 
rough was he, clean, respectably garbed, 
his long hair combed smoothly back from 
his well-shaped forehead; full of manly, 
unconscious dignity. He assisted the young 
ladies to alight, kissed the ‘‘Daughter of 
the Range” without ceremony, gravely ac- 
knowledging his introduction to Miss Man- 
ning the while. ‘‘Take yer friend in t’ th’ 
settin’ room, Helen,” he said. ‘‘Ye’ll find 
water an’ tow’ls there. Stephen, drive t’ 
th’ stable; Francois’s there an’ he’ll tend 
t’ yer hosses. Then come t’ th’ house. Dave 
an’ me is hustlin’ th’ grub in th’ kitchen.” 

To a person having a fondness for the 
unusual, such as had Miss Manning, the 
room into which Helen ushered her friend 
was indeed a delightful revelation. Rogers 
was no mean taxidermist, evidences of his 
skill being everywhere present. Buffalo 
and deer heads gazed at her, and an elk 
reared his great antlers from the walls. 
Wild turkeys, grouse and prairie fowl 
peeped coyly at her from behind chair or 
homemade settee, while brackets and 
shelves held colonies of strange snakes, 
toads and lizards, apparently living in a 
whole arsenal of stone implements, and 
weapons of a bygone race, the like of which 
she had never dreamed. She was standing 
on the tawny skin of a maguntain lion, ex- 
amining a curiously carved Ingian pipe, 
when Helen’s voice called her back to her 
surroundings. ‘We are informed that din- 
ner is served, Mary, and you will allow me 
to present the chef. ‘My friend, Miss Man- 
ning, Mr Campbell.’ ”’ 

All three men had entered the room, pre- 
pared only for the simple ceremony of an 
introduction. There was a short interval 
of silence attendant upon the surprise of 
both parties, a slight rise of color on the 
face of the lady, which was reflected in 
the momentary confusion of the young man, 
them Campbell electrified those who had 
known him only as the illiterate cowboy. 
“This is indeed a pleasant surprise, Miss 
Manning,” he said. “I had - anticipated 
meeting a friend, for all of Miss Helen’s 
are ours; but I was wholly unprepared for 
a renewal of our acquaintance at this time.” 

Miss Manning put her hand in his, giving 
a peculiar little laugh as she returned his 
greeting. ‘Yours is a land of surprises, Mr 
Campbell; and chief among those that have 
fallen to my lot is this meeting.” 

Rogers lingered behind, turning a puz- 
zled face to Steve. “Stephen,” he whis- 
pered, anxiously, ‘“‘c’n you understand it?” 

“Dave knowed her before,’ Steve re- 
turned. 

“Yes, but where’d he git that talk?” 

‘“He’s be’n a-foolin’ us, I guess.” 

At table Miss Manning directed most of 
her conversation to their host, insuring her 
place in his estimation by showing an in- 
telligent interest in his work, and drawing 
him out on his pet hobbies of relic hunting, 
natural history and taxidermy. Helen and 
Stephen made excellent listeners, while 
Campbell, over whom had fallen a new, 
strange dignity, attended to the needs of 
others, making frequent trips to the kitch- 
en, whence he bore ample evidence of man’s 
acquired skill in cookery. To this food 
the guests brought appreciative appetites. 

“Mr Campbell,” said Miss Manning, at 
the conclusion of the meal, “your many ac- 
cdédmplishments do you credit. I remember 
you as a crack baseball player, a fine oars- 
man, a strong swimmer,” she lingered for 
@ moment over the last word, ‘‘a champion 
tennis player and the valedictorian of your 
class. Now, you bob up serenely as an ex- 
pert cook. Really, sir, your talents have 
a wide range.” 

Campbell’s light laugh showed traces of 
embarrassment. “I am glad you have en- 
joyed it,” he Said. “Mr Rogers is responsi- 
ble for the most of the cooking.” 

The ranchman shot him a keen glance 
from beneath his shaggy brows. ‘We all 
knowed,” he announced. dryly, “that Dave 
c’d shoot an’ ride an’ rope an’ swim an’ 
play ball better’n most fellers, but ’t seems 
they’s some things he c’n do he’s. never 
told us ’bout.” | 

“What people don’t know never -worries 
them very much,” the young man respond- 


ed, with a touch of warmth in his“tones. 


“Right yeh’ are, my boy,’ cried’ Rogers. 


“Tt’s yer own biz’ness, but yéh’ll “low that 


mindin’ other. folkses’ biz’néSs is & good 
sight more fun-fur ‘most -péople than tendin’ 
to their own affairs is.. Ag’in, it’s nec’sary 


[21] 


sometimes to mind ev’rybody’s biz’ness, er 
we wouldn’t hev no laws ner _ nothin’. 
IEv’ry man’s got a right to hide his light 
under a bushel if he wants to, but fellers 
like you, hevin’ a good big light, hed ought 
t’ let ’er shine.” 

Campbell laughed again. “I never thought 
that mine was a particularly great light,” 
he said, “but as what there is of it seems 
now to be at least partly uncovered, I 
will take this opportunity to lift the bushel 
entirely. I was born and raised in Col- 
orado, as I have told you all. My father 
was, and I suppose is still, engaged in the 
mining industry there, and owns some 
property.. My mother died while I was a 
mere baby, and my father being a busy 
man, I was left to the mercies of nurses 
and hired people in general. Father cared 
for me, however, and gave me a good ed-. 
ucation. I spent the summer of my grad- 
uation on the shores of Lake Superior, and 
there met Miss Manning. On my return 
father wanted me to take a position in his 
office, a place I always detested. I objected, 
and told him so; as a result we had a vio- 
lent quarrel, which my tather, who is very 
hasty when angered, brought to a close 
by ordering me out of doors and adding 
a hope that he would never see my disobe< 
dient face again. I had a little money, a 
horse and a decided liking for life on the 
range. Putting the first into my pocket, £ 
mounted the second, and started out to 
gratify the last. After a few days’ ride over 
the country I came here, found employment 
and I’m here yet. The bushel is now re- 
moved, Mr Rogers; and you know all the 
rest. I had been much with cattle men 
from a boy, and when one goes to Rome, 
he likes to do as the Romans do. You well 
know that there is a good deal of difference 
in being one of a company, or merely be- 
ing with a cempany, so I tried to act and 
talk like a true ranchman. To you, here, I 
have told all there is to tell. I think it will 
be better to allow my relations to all oth- 
ers, except perhaps Mr Kent, to remain 
as they always have’ been. Please respect 
my confidence.” 

A ready promise came from all, then Lar- 
kin suggested a start, Campbell accompany- 
ing him to the stable. Francois. had dis- 
appeared, and the two were alone. ‘Dave,’ 
said Larkin, ‘“‘ bout. when d’yeh think Law- 
son ’ll git round to our place?’ 

“Lemme see,” drawled Campbeli; ‘‘t’day’s 
Thursd’y—’bout Sat’dy night, I reckon.” 

“Drop that!’ cried Steve, using the first 
sharp tones he had addressed to his friend 
since the latter had spoiled his hat. “Af- 
ter this, please be what yeh are, when we’re 
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alone; be what yeh a-min’ to when they’s. 


others ’round. If yeh think our man’s likce- 
ly t’ be there, mebbe yeh’d better ride ever 
some evening. Will yeh come?” 

“T think so, but there are—there xre— 
circumstances to be considered. I'll prob- 
ably come.” 


CHAPTER XXII. 


It was night at Cotton Run ranch. Long 
before sundown the buckboard party had 
arrived and had been duly welcomed }ty¥ 
Guy Kent and his people. At Helen’s r°- 
quest, tea had been served on the veranc:, 
after which the master lit his great meer- 
schaum, prepared to enjoy the full meas- 
ure of this rare occasion. Larkin lingered 
for a few minutes, sitting on the edge of 
the steps with his hat on his knee, then 
excusing himself on account of duties to 
perform, strode off toward the stables. 

Later on, when darkness began to settle 
down over the wide landscape, and Mary 
wondered at the continued absence of 
their companion, Kent said: ‘“Nosin’ ’round 
th’ farm land, likely. Stephen’s be’n away 
fur a couple of days, which makes him 
sort o’ anxious t’ see that nothin’s tipped 
up, sence he was gone.” 

Giving his attention to the growing crops 
wes the last thing Larkin had in his mind 
that evening. Immediately after leaving 
the others he saddled gray Don, crossed 
the river behind-the buildings, and rode 
away toward the south, his destination be- 
ing an outlying station in charge of Red 
Mike, some 10 miles distant. The long June 
twilight was deepening into night when 
Steve rode up to the rude shack, before 
which Conally and his helper Sat. In- 
distinct forms like earthly excreseences 
thickly dotted the surface of the little vale, 
eaeh the quiet; contented shape of soméd 
well-fed animal, from which came at in+ 
tervals long-drawn grunts of satisfaction, 
and the constant sound of chewing of hun- 
dreds of cuds. ' : 

“Roight. glad I am t’ say yeh,” cried 
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Mike, scrambling to his feet and offering 
his hand. “I heerd yestherday ye’d gone 
afther Missy. Did ye fetch her, Staven?” 

“T brought two of her,’’ Steve responded, 
with an air of mystery. 

“How long since she were twins? An’ 
don’t ye wish ye were a Mormon, Staven?” 
retorted Conally, whose powers of observa- 
tion were excelient. 

Steve hastened to explain, and after giv- 
ing all the home news, changed the sub- 
ject. “Is there any small, outlyin’ bunches 
of cattle, Mike?” he asked. 

Conally scratched his head and thought 
hard. “Staven,”’ he said at last, “cattle do 
be much loike min. Most av ’em is socia- 
ther 


ble, takin’ deloight in th’ soci’ty av 
fellies; ithers air bor-n-n rowdies, sakin’ 
divarsion only wid thim av loike moind, 


Ther’s a gang av sich all alone up in th’ 
hills "bout tin moiles frum here; six av 
‘em ther is, aich wan a nath’ral hobo, th’ 
boss rascal bein’ a big whoite steer wid Guy 
Kint’s brand an him. Dhivil a wan av us 
kin kape thot gang straight; rinnin’ away 
they'll be in spoite av us to a valley to th’ 


southaist, forninst th’ canon phwere ye 
saved th’ graser thot toime.”’ 

“Did th’ ‘Three Graces’ ever range 
there?’ asked Steve. 

“Did they?” cried Mike. “Faith, thot 


were phwere thim same ‘Graces’ mit ther 
Waterloo, God bliss th’ Frinch tur th’ mim- 
"ry av ut. It’s the idintical ground they 
disappeared frum, as ithers will thot ob- 
sarve thim habits.” 

“What d’yeh mean by that, Mike?” 

“T mane thot to th’ foot av thot valley 
phwere thim steers do be rinnin’, is a 
spring av good wather, an’ be th’ spring 
rins th’ southaistern trail. Ut’s a good 
Place t’ camp by thot same, an’ rustlers 
hev lift ther ashes there more than wan 


toime. Whin they come ag’in thim six ras- 
cals ‘ll go to kape comp’ny wid _ th’ 
*Graces.’ ”’ 


“How soon, Mike?’ 

“Most anney toime, now; 
nigh due.” 

Larkin drew up his bride rein, prepara- 
tory to a start. “Well, Mike,’’ he said, 
“things is moving’ ‘long satisfact’ry. I 
guess you understand me.” 

“Dhivil a wan av me understhands th’ 
less, Staven. But, me b’y, yer playin’ 
ag’inst a desp’rit innemy. Av ye’d win, ye 
must kape yer head cool, er ye won't have 
anney. Wor-r-r-k out yer details be yer- 
silf, I havin’ no taste that way, but whin 
comes th’ round-up, I wudn’t miss ut fur 
th’ wor-r-r-ld.”’ 

{To Be Continued.] 
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An “Outdoor Work” Experiment. 


MRS N. B. P. 





{1 am about 40 years old and have helped 
with outdoor work all my life, more so 
since I was married. We started as rent- 
ers, and of a necessity had to be economical, 
and having good health and being strong, 
I have driven the binder, mower, hay rake 
and hay fork, have loaded hay and sheaves 
on the wagon—in fact, have helped in all 
farm work. I can and have helped with 
the milking, but not much, as I generally 
have other work come at milking time. 

If I had had several children I could not 
have done all this, but I would take my one 
little girl to the field, make her a tent with 
the binder canvas in the fence corner, and 
with her dollies and kitty, she would play 
until I could go to the house. This she 
did until large enough to go to school. I 
would get my dinner all ready to put on to 
cook in the morning, while the dew was 
on, and prepare things for supper at noon, 
For all this I have had plenty of fresh air 
and good health, a knowledge of farming, 
an understanding of all kinds of machinery 
and farm work. 

My husband had to work harder, for in 
all things I could not take a man’s place, 
as lifting and pitching, I always taking the 
light work. My house at busy times was 
not always in order, and when I came from 
the harvest field I was anything but neat, 
with dust, oil and dirt on my clothes. Al- 
though one may wear gloves, their hands 
get rough and coarse, and face sunburned. 

Women need outdoor air, but not such 
violent exercise. Let them have the care 
of the fowls, see to the calves and have a 
lamb or two to feed. If my life was to live 


over, I would not work in the field so much. 
I would go out sometimes to relieve the 
monotony of housework, but that would be 
This is my experience. 


all. 








EVENINGS AT HOME 


“NO ONE WAS MY FRIEND.” 





Miss Lucy Durant Felt This Way Before She Took 
Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve rem- 
edy. Now She is Happy and Grateful. 





Despondency is the usual result of illness. When your head 
aches and you cannot sleep, your strength goes and you get 


blue and discouraged. 
Miss Lucy 









Fil 





@ fos ; 
Miss Lucy DURANT. 


Durant, 3211 Morgan 


headaches and loss of sleep. 
despondent and gloomy, and I was 
always worn out. I write to show 
my gratitude and to speak in 
behalf of DR. GREENE’S NER- 
VURA BLOOD AND NERVE REM- 
EDY! 
my friend. 
half the time. 
vura blood and nerve remedy re- 
stored meto my former good health, 
and I am much 





Street, St. Louis, Mo., says: 
** Sometime ago I suffered from 
I was 


I had felt as if no one was 
I was sick and in bed 
Dr. Greene’s Ner- 


indebted to 


Dr. Greene and his medicine, Nervura.” 





Dr. Greene’s Nervura is a friend to the friendless, a boon to sufferers 


everywhere. 


Its use is always followed by grateful words. 


Why do you 


drag along in a poor condition of health, when this medicine always helps? 


The return of good health is like sunrise turning darkness into light. 
Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve remedy does this for weak and 


suffering men and women, it turns darkness into light. 


As health comes 


back and energy with it, you are no longer melancholy, you are happy and 


grateful. 


Today is the time to test for yourself the medicine that has always 


helped everybody who used it. 
Durant did. 


You will find it a friend indeed, as Miss 
If you will write to or call on Dr. Greene, 35 W. 14th St, 


New York City, you will get special advice, free of charge. 











Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 





SECOND INSTALLMENT FOR MAY. 


4. Numerical Enigma—I am composed of 
19 letters. 

My 13, 9, 6, 4, 15, 6 is what Adam was 
after his fall. 

My 4, 17, 10, 1 is a money-making concern. 

My 9, 6, 18, 8, 17, 11, 15, 7, 1 can make 
bricks and stones appear beautiful. 

My 14. 17, 7, 3 is a useful tool, 
great evil. 

My 4, 12, 11, 8, 19, 6 is a near relative. 

My 2, 12, 4, 19 is a desirable place of res- 
idence. 

My 11, 3, 
schoolrooms. 

My 4, 12, 16, 9, 6, 18, 8 is something that 
abounds in Europe, and is exceedingly 
scarce in America. 

My 8, 19, 9, 14, 5, 10 is rarely found on 
this earth, except by lovers; nor found off 
the earth except by the loving. 

My 4, 19, 9, 1, 3, 9, 11, 15, 6 is a compound 
word describing man. 

— whole is the name of a celebrated old 
play. 

5. Places in New Hampshire, enigmatical- 
ly expressed— 

1. A boy’s nickname and a weight. 

2. An element and an article of food, 

3. A scion and a preposition. 

4. An animal and real estate. 

5. Novel and a place of comparative 
safety. 

6. A verb, a relative and a weight, 


and a 


9, 18, 8, 5, 6 is very useful in 


WATER POWER WANTED. 


I am looking up water ow for factories, mills, grist« 
mills and elevators, etc. Persons who know of such pow- 
ers, or who have same for sale, are invited to notify me, 
stating hight of fall, minimum depth of water flowing 
over the fall during summer or drouthy period, and a 
proximate horse power if known. Address M. DONALD, 
151 Bowdoin St, Springfield, Mass. 








A NEW SIONEY CROP 






THE NEW 


Rhubarb Culture 


By J. EB. MORSE 
Describes in every detail the process of 


Forcing Rhubarb 


whereby with little trouble or expense, 
farmers can have a new Money . Mr. 
Morse telis just how he did it, from the first 
planting to the final marketing. ’ 
Part II, by G, B. Fiske, gives the ordinary 
methods of culture, and includes recipes for 
reparing it for the table, so that the book 
lls everything that can be told regarding 
Rhubarb, 
Cloth Bound, Fully Illustrated, 12mo, price 
50 cents, postpaid. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 


62 Lafayette Place Marquette Building 
NEW YORK CHICAGO, ILL 
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The Young Folks’ Table. 


“A Good Mistake’—My father owns a 
fruit farm, and over half of it is set out to 
grapes. Papa has taken this interesting 
paper for three years. I don’t know how 
it happened, but an agent stopped at our 
house and papa subscribed for another pa- 
per. The agent got the papers mixed and 
sent this instead. I consider it a very good 
mistake.—[Marietta. 





“The Good Old Game’’—I am never so 
‘happy as when I am on the football field 
playing against another team. I have a scar 
over my left eye that I received in a foot- 
ball game one day when we were playing 
a game against another team. I got kicked 
three times in the eye, and it left a scar 
to always remember the good old game by. 
I have read in the Y F T about the Indians 
and their ways. Football is an Indian game, 
for the Indians played it after white men 
had come to this country, but they had 
different rules than we have to-day. They 
kicked the ball more instead of running so 
much as we do.—[Captain. 





A Large Farm—TI live. on a farm near 
Geneva, Neb. I’m 18 years old and have 
three brothers and two sisters. Our farm 
contains 320 acres. We have 100 acres in 
wheat, 50 acres in oats and 15 acres in bar- 
ley, and 100 acres we will plant to corn. 
My brother Willie is 12 years old and we do 
most all of our farm work except in busy 
times. We have 10 horses, 24 cattle, and 
we raise lots of chickens and ducks every 
summer. My brother Willie and I work a 
three and four-horse team most of the time. 
Our plows are riding plows. Last fall 
brother and I husked 2000 bu corn and then 
we went four months to school. Papa has 
bought us a nice pony. We call her Topsy 
and we drive her single and ride her. She 
is very gentle. Papa takes six different 
newspapers a week, but I think this paper 
is the best of all. I would’like to hear 
from other farmers’ boys about the .work 
they have to do.—[{Fred W. Lauenstein. 





The Noblest Roman—I have read In His 
Steps since Christmas and I think it is one 
of the most beautiful and impressive books 
that I ever read. I think it would be in- 
teresting if the Tablers would tell their 
favorite character in history or in popu- 
lar novels. My favorite character in an- 
cient history is Julius Caesar. If Caesar 
was kind and generous as a pagan, think 
what he would have been had he been a 
Christian! In my opinion, Caesar was the 
nobest Roman of them all, instead of Bru- 
tus.—[Mary. 





Sunrise at Pekin—Illinoy (April 20) wants 
an explanation as to why it is sunrise Jan 2 
in Pekin, when it is sunrise Jan 1 in San 
Francisco. Suppose the sun rose in San 
Francisco on Jan 1 at6am. It would not 
rise in Pekin until eight. hours after it rose 
in San Francisco. Pekin is 120 degrees 
west of San Francisco, so it is plainly evi- 
dent that it could not rise in both cities at 
the same moment. How many of the Ta- 
blers can tell why it is that the moon rises 
about an hour later each day?—[Charles F. 
Irons. 





Just Imagine—I thought I would tell the 
young folks how I made biscuits while 
mamma was gone. I built up a fire, or 
tried to, but it would not burn very good. 
Well, I got things ready and went to work 
to make my biscuits, and lo! there were 
the men folks coming into dinner. I put 
the biscuits in the oven, but they were not 
ready by the time the men were, but I 
thought it would not hurt them to wait 
awhile. The biscuits were ready at last, 
so I put them on the t’°le. Papa took 
one and said he thought they were not 
very good. I did not say anything. But, 
when the hired man took one, he said, 
“What are they?” I said “biscuits.””’ Now, 
young folks, just imagine my feelings!— 
[Myrtle Enney. 





Helped Father—I am taking lessons on 
the guitar and can play any song I want 
to on the dulcimer. How many ever saw 
one? I have four sisters and two brothers. 
I am not afraid to work out of doors. I 
helped my father set out a young orchard 
this spring, and last year I helped -harrow 
nearly all the sowed Kafir corn in and har- 





MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


rowed all that we drilled in over, after it 
came up, and also drilled in some of the 
corn and cultivated a little. I live on a 
ranch and have a fine little baby brother. 
He has a cradle that will rock itself. Can 
the Tablers guess these conundrums: Why 
does McKinley wear red, white and blue 
suspenders? Why are a bad boy and a 
postage stamp so much alike?—[Rosa May. 





“Fun’—We have a team of western 
horses and the other day I had a high 
time riding one of them. He threw me 
over his head, but I stopped on my feet. 
I tell you, it was fun sailing through the 
air! Let the boys play football all they 
want to. It is lots of fun.—[Illinois 
Farmer. 





Twins—How many of the Tablers are 


twins? We are. We have two brothers 
and two sisters. Last Christmas our school 
gave an entertainment for the purpose of 
obtaining a library. Our brothers are 
interested in Steve Larkin, Cowboy. We 
have a carrom and crokinole board, but like 
carroms the better. We are 10 years old 
and have two Angora rabbits.—[Jennette 
and Sarah Lewis. 


A Runaway—I live on a farm in eastern 
Pennsylvania. I used to have a playmate 
who lived about a quarter of a mile from 
cur house. He, as well as myself, was 
fond of riding horses. We used to take 
the horses from the stable and take a ride 
quite often. One day, however, we got the 
horses and went about three miles to a 
town and were returning when we went by 
aman who struck my friend’s horse with a 
whip, and that ‘‘opened the ball.’’ They 
lit out and run. My friend was thrown off, 
byt I stuck to my horse. He soon caught 
his horse again and we then went home. 
Soon after that they moved to Montana 
and he now has a pony of his own so he 
can ride as much as he pleases. I am in 
the fourth grade and have a chum by the 
name of Dick. My name _  is—[Mustang 
Fred. 

Happy—I think I have discovered at 
last why we like to read Chatterbox’s let- 
ters so well at the Table. It’s because 
she is so happy, and that same spirit of 
happiness is imparted to us through the 
channel of her pen, and we feel a vague 
sense of happiness, too, as we read her 
letters. Am I not right, Tablers?— 
[Glencoe. 





I think it all right to correspond with 
strangers. The question of free mail de- 
livery is much discussed here lately and 
several routes will likely be established 
soon. I live in northwestern Pennsylvania. 
This is fine country for farming.—[L. B. D. 

I am 17 years old, and I farm in the sum- 
mer, and drive team in the winter for my 
uncle. I went with my uncle deer hunt- 
ing last fall, and shot a five-pronged buck 
that dressed 250 lbs. I just enjoy reading 
the letters written by the young people.— 
[I’rank of Susquehanna. e 


We have just begun to take this paper 
and I enjoy reading the letters very much. 
I live near beautiful Lake Chautauqua. 
James Irving Leach, you say you would 
like to hear from a commercial student. 
I attend a commercial college and study 
stenography. Our standard is 120 words 
per minute, but I am not quite as “swift” 
as that. I have taken the touch system 
of typewriting, and the Isaac Pitman sys- 
tem of shorthand. I use the Smith Pre- 
mier typewriter. Dairy Maid, I think you 
are the one in the middle. Am I right?— 
[Chautauqua City Girl. 





Babbitt's 


If it’s Best Soap, or 1776 Soap 
Powder, or Pure Potash or 
Lye, or Best Baking Powder, 


It is the Best 
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SARSRABVW’ 
POs 


On Jellies 


preserves and pickles, med 
@ thin coating of refined 


WAX 


Will keep them absolutely moisture and 
acid proof. Paraffine Wax is also useful in 
a dozen other ways about the house. Full 
directionsin each pound package. 

old everywhere. 


STANDARD OIL CO. 

















There is more gold in the rolled plate 


None 


One-Piece Collar Button 


than in any other gold-plated button. 

The name ss on 

the back guarantees the qualit 

insures a new button without c 

in case of accident of any kind. 
Special Styles for Ladies’ Shirt 
Waists and Children’s Dresses 














Sold by all jewelers. 
Postal us for The Story of a Collar Button. 
KREMENTZ &CO., G9 Chestnut St., Newark, N. J 














PLUMS 


and Plum Culture 


By PROF. F. A. WAUGH, author of Landscape 
Gardening; Horticulturist to the Vermont 
Experiment Station. 


A Complete Manual for fruit groves: Mand 


gardeners, on all known varieties “of pl lums and their 

successful management. This new k marks an 
epoch in the horticultural piteaature of 4jmaricn. 
ur American business of pos SD 

panded soomeniouty in cane - Ey with this 
ansion has necessarily come 5 ation, Plum 
ulture is one of the most complicated of these 

specialties; pnd Professor be: one of the best 

known of he Vermont In his ca’ 

culturist tot the 

made extensive dies and riments al 

ge ty oe GS k. So far 

ing a mere compilation of others’ you. this. work 


represents in an unusual degree the dis- 
coveries of the author. Nevertheless the scoveries 
and practical experience of others have not been 
disregarded, The book is a complete 


Monograph of the Plums 


cultivated and indigenous. to North America, with 
a complete account of their propagation cultiva- 
tion and utilization. “It will be f indispensable 
to the scientist seeking the most recent and au- 
thoritative pe ye concerning this group, 
the nurse who wishes to handle his varieties 
accurately — 4 intelligently, and to the cultivator 
who would like to grow plums successfully. It is 
one of the ment complete, "aocunaie and sa 

works ever written for the field = American ho’ 
culture, were am, hears Price, Dost, 


paid . ° e ° - qm 


rief Desert 

Catalogue Free to All oe ee 
pages) will be sent gh - —- to all applying for 
the same. Our New, » Deserip tive Kllus- 

ted Ca’ Catalogue, "00 Panes, 6b 9 inches, 50 Tllus- 
trations, thoroughly Indexed by Titles and —- 
and containing Detailed Descriptions of all the 
books on Rural and Home Topics, sent f 
cents in stamps—which only pays the postage. 








ORANGE JUDD COFIPANY, 


2 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y- 
$2 Matsyett® Marquette Building, Chicago, Il. 

















SE ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS. .... 

will confer a faver upon the advertiser and the 

publishers by stating that they saw the adver- 
tisement in this journal. 
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LA PLATA POINT LACE DOILY 


Thread Laces. 


B, A. W. 





These patterns should be made of only 
very fine thread, as owing to their delicate 
mature they are adapted only for such 
uses as handkerchief edges and the dainty 
little turn-over collars now so universally 
worn. The samples were made of No 100 
thread, but 150 would be none too fine for 
good effect. 

The lower pattern is the least difficult and 
is made as follows: Ch 25, s c in 10th st of 
ch to form ring, * ch 35, s c in 20th st of ch 
to form ring, * repeat between stars until 
the length desired, ch 15, turn. 

Tr c in 5th st of ring, ch 6, catch with sc 
in ist st of ch 6 for a picot, ch 1, tr c in 
same st of ring, p, tr c in same st of ring, 
ch 7, catch with sc in 2d st of ch 7 to form 
p, ch 2, repeat group of tr c and p in 8th 
st of ring, ch 7, catch with s c in 2d st of 
ch 7 for p, repeat group of tr c and p in 
llth st of ring, ch 5, s c in center st of long 
eh between scallops, ch 6, catch with s c 
in same st for p; this finishes one scallop, 
ch 5 and proceed in same way for the next. 





THREAD LACE, 


consists of d@ c in ch with 2 ch 
Space the d c’s so there will be 
3 dc each side of ring in each scallop. For 
sewing to a handkerchief the upper edge 
may be omitted. 

For the upper design ch 21, sl st in 15th 
st of ch, ch 6, sl st in same st of ch, ch 
6, sl st in same st of ch, forming a trefoil 
picot, ch 9, sl st in 3d st of ch 9, ch 6, 
sl st in same st of ch, ch 6, sl st in same 
st of ch, repeat the 2d trefoil picot, ch 3, 
join with sl st in 3d st of ch preceding Ist 
trefoil picot, ch 41, trefoil picot in 34th st 
of this ch, finish ring like first and repeat 
ch of 41 amd ring until there are five or 
six according to length required if to be 
used for one-half of a turn-over collar. 
Gh 15, turn. 

2d row—S c in center st of middle leaf of 
trefoil picot, ch 10, s c in same st, ch 10, 
8 c in same st, ch 10, s c in next trefoil 
picot, repeat around scallop, ch 5, s c in 
about the 10th st of long ch, ch 10, s c in 
the next 10th st of ch, or so the long ch 
will be divided into three equal parts, ch 
5, repeat directions for 1st scallop. When 
last scallop is reached, after the last tre- 


The top 
between. 





BUSY FINGERS 


foil picot, ch 5, s c in ith st from end of 
ch, sl st to end of ch, turn. 

ist ch 10 loop of 2d row, ch 5, picot in next 
loop, ch 5, s c in center st of ch 10 between 
loops, ch 5, picot in néxt ch 10 loop, so con- 
tinue till the last ch 10 loop is reached. 
Do net make a picot in this loop, simply 
eatch the ch 5 with s c in the top of this 
loop, then s c in center st of ch 10 between 
scallops and make the trefoil picot in the 
same st, s c in Ist loop of next scallop, 
ch 5, trefoil picot in next loop, and finish 
scallop according to directions given for 
Ist scallop. After last picot in last scallop 
is made, ch 5 and s ¢c in Ist st of original 
chain. 

If this pattern is made of very fine thread 
the top finished like the lower pattern will 
be an improvement. 

Abbreviations used: Ch, chain; s c, single 
crochet; tr c, treble crochet; dc, double 
crochet; p, picot; sl st, slip stitch. 


La Plata Point Lace--ll. 


MAY MYRTLE COOK, 





How to make this unique and handsome 


lace was fully described in the March 2 
issue. The bars or foundation stitches are 
the same as in the doily illustrated with 
the above-mentioned article, except that 
they are ionger, making the lace edge 
wider. 


To make the filling-in stitches, start at 
the inner side and fill in over and under 
two threads about one-third of the way, 
then over and under the left of these two 
threads and the one to the left another 
third of the way. For the last third weave 
o.er and under the left of the last two 
threads used and the next to the left. Va- 
riations of this pattern may be easily ar- 
ranged. The linen center in this doily is 
3 in in diameter and the lace edge 1% in 
wide. 








If You Have Dyspepsia 
Send no money but write Dr. Shoop, Racine, Wis., Box 153, 
for six bottles vf Dr. Shoop’s Restorative, express paid. If 
cured, pay $5.50—if not, it is free. 











can hold his trousers securely 
with the Improved Washburne 
Patent Trousers Supporters » 
which grip the waistband and & 
hook over the belt. Instantly re- § 
moved. By mail, 10 cents each. 
Catalo.ue of these and other 
novelties made with Washburne 
Fasteners, Free. 
AMERICAN RING CO,, 

Box 60, Waterbury, Coun. 


THE SHIRT WAIST MAN 








— 
FREE KIDNEY CURE. 


A Trial Case of a Remarkable Remedy 
Mailed Free to Every Sufferer 
Sending Name and Address. 


Dear Sirs:—I am a passenger engineer on the H. & T. 
Cc. R. R. and have been for twenty years. I have suf- 
fered with Kidney and Liver trouble for fifteen years. 
Refore I commenced to take your remedy I had to lay 
off, and was not able to turn in bed or get up in the 
morning, but since taking Alkavis have not suffered with 
my Kidneys or Rheumatism, nor have I lost a day. Be- 
fore taking your medicine I made application to join in- 
surance orders, but was rejected on account of Kidney 
trouble, but six months after taking I was examined again 
and passed O. K. CHAS. B. BRADY. 

Disorders of the Kidneys and Bladder cause Bright’s 
Disease, Rheumatism, Gravel, Pain in the Back, Bladder 
Disorders, difficult or too frequent passing water, Dropsy, 
etc. For these diseases a Positive Specifie Cure is found 
in a new botanical discovery, the wonderful Kava-Kava 
Shrub, called by botanists, the piper methysticum, from 
the Ganges River, East India. It has the extraordinary 
record of 1200 hospital cures in 30 days. It acts directly on 
Blood 








the Kidneys and cures by draining out of the 
the poisonous Urie Acid, Urates, Lithates, etc., which 
cause the disease. Hon. R. C. Wood, of Lowell, Ind., 


writes that in four weeks-he was cured of Rheumatism, 
Kidney and Bladder disease, after ten years’ suffering 
His bladder trouble was so great he had to get up five 
to twelve times during the night. Hundreds of others, 
and many ladies, including Mrs, Sarah Castle, of Poesten 
kill, N. ¥., and Mrs. L. D. Fegeley, Lancaster, Ills., also 
testify to its wonderful curative powers in Kidney and 
other disorders peculiar to womanhood. 

That you may judge of the value of this Great Dis- 
covery for yourself, we will send you one Large Case by 
mail free, only asking that when cured yourself you will 
others as it deserves. It is a sure 
Address The Church Kid 
Avenue, New York 


recommend it to 
Specific Cure and cannot fail. 
ney Cure Company, No. 541 Fourth 


City. 
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Lo If you are ontof employment® 
& or employed at unsatisfactory @ 
& wages, write us immediately. @ 
s We can give you something tO 


q@ao that will make you $50 a month without 


@any trouble. You can@® 
@work right 

@your own 

+ 


around %@ 
Piravelif you 


home, or @ 
brand New Thing. 


wish. A 

A Big Money Maker. 
@ ou will be surprised how 
@easily you can make the 


@above sum. Hundreds are FASY! 


@% making double that. Possi- 
bly youcandoittoo. Send name and address 
qe eryhow. Please investigate. Write to-day. 


$ ORANGE JUDD CO. ( Agents’ Dept. ), 
> 52 Lafayette Place, New York 
«€ 
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A Rare Chance 


FOR 
THE 


BOYS 


We want an active, enterprising boy in 











every city and town to sell our Illustrated 


Monthly, 


Good Housekeeping 


Unlike any other periodical, and best and fastest \N \ 
selling magazine of its kind. Boys are coining money, 


\\ 


and you can do equally as well. For terms and par- 


ticulars address 





THE PHELPS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


NEW YORK SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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Talk Around the Table. - 


From: Alaska—I left Philadelphia. last 
July 13, and after a long and somewhat 
perilous trip, arrived here in north central 
Alaska, 750 miles up the Yukon river. I 
left my Philadelphia employment for two 
or three reasons, one was road work was 
slack and shop work was hard, and my 
health was bad in Philadelphia, and I also 
had a desire to see and take a chance in 
Alaska. I find, since here, that the min- 
ing situation is bad and over-rated. I find 
that after a man goes through the hard- 
ships necessary to a year or two of life 
in this country, he has sacrificed his little 
al]. maybe a little home or business in the 
states, or the frugal savings of years. 
‘Where there is one man that leaves here 
with $10,000, there are one or two thousand 
poor, discouraged wretches that have lost 
their above mentioned little all—prospect- 
ing. I find the country healthful and in- 
vigorating. The extreme cold is easily 
stcod, with fur clothing, on account of the 
dryness. The Yukon river is open scarce- 
ly three months in the year. We started 
up it on the last boat, Sept 21. Ice was 
fleating in great masses by the time we 
reached here, and Oct 29 it, froze over for 
the year. On Oct 19 mercury went to 2 
below zero, Oct 20 4 below and on Oct 21 8 
below, gradually increasing, till now it has 
reached 32 below. About 70 is the limit it 
reaches here. I will stay up here a year, 
anyway, and may hit something yet, but 
it is simply gambling, at long odds. That 
is the way mining looks to me. We only 
get first class mail here nine months in 
the year; no newspapers. Our mail has to 
come 1400 miles by dox: team to and from 
Skaguay, the narrowest open seaport from 
here, so our mail is two and three months 
en route from the states.—[Charlie, Ft Gib- 
bon, Alaska. > 








“Odd Flavors’’—Mountain Princess, I, 


too, have had experience with odd flavors. 
Once I put ground mustard in my squash 
pies, thinking it to be ginger. Another 
time I made some very nice apple sauce. 
Quartering the apples, and removing each 
piece with a fork to a dish, I made a crys- 
talizing sauce to pour over them. The last 
thing before taking from the stove, I took 
a bottle marked lemon from the. closet, 
added a drop or two, and immediately, 
holding my handkerchief to my nose, start- 
ed for the yard, pan and all. (Turpentine.) 
Another time I made biscuits for supper 
and they were flat and hard as stones. 
Investigation proved the Royal baking 
powder can to contain plaster of paris. 
Why, when people engage a girl, do they 
not have articles properly marked? A, 
Subscriber, I worked for a lady once who 
washed curtains in the following manner: 
Soak in warm water with 1 tablespoon 
boraxine, rub lightly with fingers, change 
waters until the last is clean, starch in 
very thin starch, wring carefully with the 
wringer, having them folded nicely, to go 
through without tearing scallops. Pin 
@heets to the floor good.and firm in any 
room that can be spared for a couple of 
days. Pin curtains to sheet, using the 
pins like tacks. It will take nearly two 
papers. Pin top good and straight, and 
place a pin in the center of every scallop. 
If done rightly, there will not be a wrinkle. 
I have spent hours pinning down curtains 
and they looked nicely when dry. Girlie, 
my recipe for cake without eggs is very 
simple, and the good result comes from 
the way things are put together. Take 1 
cup sugar, % cup butter rubbed to a 
cream and. beaten nice and light (if lard 
er cottolene is used, add a pinch of salt), 
Have ready 1 pt flour (pastry preferred), 
in which has been sifted 3 teaspoons bak- 
ing powder (or 2 of cream tartar and 1 
of saleratus), add flavoring and 1 cup cold 
water or milk, stir flour in briskly until 
there are no lumps, then add flour enough 
to make a stiff batter. Cook in three 
round tins with preserved fruit of any 
kind between (I use strawberries), sprinkle 
with powdered sugar and keep in a cake 
tin or box. I add 1 teaspoon molasses to 
one tin, so to have the eenter piece dark, 
ENo 1 of L -€- 104 and 113, 





“Rather Muddy’—Good evening, every- 
body! Rather muddy,-isn’t it? However, 
I thought I would call. Although I have 
read the many yaried letters from you all 
for a long time, I have never but once 

efore ventured to try to make myself 

eard, and then my poor tittle letter was 
cut so short that’ no’ one Could possibly 


notice it. I wonder how many of you are, 
at this time of year (March 25), surrounded 
by snow drifts which are yet several feet 
deep? The roads are nearly impassable, 
with drifts in one place and frost going 
out in some Other, until a horse will sink 
in to his body. Winter here, in this part of 
New York, lasts from November until 
April inclusive. How many are eating ma- 
ple sugar nowadays? Good, isn’t it? And 
in spite of all the slush.and snow, I think 
this the pleasantest time of all the year. 
I always want to spend all my time out of 
doors on pleasant sunshiny days. I intend 
to go south soon, if I can find a desirable 
locality, where a poor person can earn @ 
living. Please write, those who live where 
the climate is healthful and winters short 
and mild, a description of your country 
to the Table for the benefit’ of all— 
(Chatty. 





The fancy shirt waist (No 3821) comes in 
sizes 32 to 42 inches bust, and the jacket 
AF _ 


CNo 3820) 32 to 40 inches bust. Price 10 
cents each from our Pattern Department. 

















“A New Woman.” 


Disease makes many a woman pretma- 
turely old. Dark-rimmed eyes, hollow 
cheeks and wasted form are accompan- 
ied by listlessness and loss of ambition. 
Home duties are a weariness, and social 
pleasures have no attraction. 

One of the commonest expressions of 
women cured by 
Doctor  Pierce’s 
Favorite Prescrip- 
tion is this: “It 
has made a new 
woman of mie.” 
There’s a world 
of meaning in the 
words. It means 

the sparkle 
brought back to 
the eyes; the com- 

lexion tinted 
with the rosy hue 
of healthy blood; 
the form rounded 
out anew in 
graceful curves; the whole body radiant 
with health. 

Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription 
makes weak women strong ahd sick 
women well. It dries debilitating 
drains, heals inflammation and ulcera- 
tion and cures female weakness. It 
makes new women of those prematurely 
aged by disease. 





"Dr. Pierce’s medicines are the best I have 
ever used,” writes Mrs. C. Nelson, of Chemawa, 
Marion Co., Oregon. “My health was badly 
run down when I consulted him by letter, My 
limbs were cold and my head hurt me continu- 
ally. I was so nervous that the least thin 
would startle me almost into convulsions. I ha 
| ee ng of the* heart so bad that I could 

reely walk sometimes. I felt utterly discour- 
aged, but two bottles of Dr. Pierce’s Favorite 
Prescription and one of ‘Golden Medical Dis 
covery’ made a new woman out of me.” 


Dr. Pierce’s Common Sense Medical 
Adviser is sent free on receipt of stamps 
to pay expense of mailing only. Send 
#1 one-cent stainps for the book in oy 
covers, or 3f stamps for it in cloth bind- 

Address Dr. R. V. Pierce, No. 663 


- Main Street, Buffalo; Ni ¥; —- 





Milk Cans 
should be washed with 


GOLD DUST 


Washing Powder 








it will save next day’s 
fresh milk from becom- 
ing prematurely sour. 





Improved Favorite Washer. 


N aie injury 
oa 0 Wa no 
to elothes. It minimizes 
household drudgery. So 
light running that a child 
can 0 +4 e kly 
pays for 
teed 

ractical, 

est machine made, or 
—- back. Tested and 
used for 10 years. Nearly 
= 7: on td = 

use. Grea’ position 

hustling agente. Big money. Exclusive tereitory. 

Write y forfull particulars. R. M. a Mnfrs, © 
Box 126, Muneie, Ind. Mnfrs. of “New Ball” Wringers. 


7ESORIDER AGENTs WANTED 

















each town to ride 
ian and 


Bicycle. BEST MAKES 
1901 Models, $10 to $18 


$8 to 68. Great 
fe Sale at half factory cost. We ship 
n 


val ’ \ 

{ Tite "99 & 00 Models, high grade, $7 to $12. 
\ Hi 500 Wheels 
\) ANY all makes and models, as new, 


i 
hi 


(\ 


\ 





LET US START YOU! 3199;09 


EY Fisting. Xt bone or reveling, takine 








Pet-Stock 
Boating Fishing 





es) 
sent tree of charge to a app yin for the on: 
New, Large, Descriptive Tllustrated Cata- 
logue, 100 pages, 6 by 9 inches, 50 Illustratio 
thoroughly exed by Titles and Authors, 
containing Detailed Descriptions of all the_ best 
Books on Rural and Home Topics, sent for three 
cents in stamps—which only pays e. 














Catalog Complete sierra Pate, 
COMPANY, New York, N. Y., or Chicago, Mi.” ~ 
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Asparagus Favorites. 
Plain: After trying various ways of 


cooking asparagus I find that the family 
verdict favors the simplest method. Oth- 
er ways with milk or eggs may be good 
for a change, but without question the fol- 
lowing rule preserves the natural and 
wholesome taste of the vegetable better 
than any other. Cut the bunches in two, 
peel the lower half of the stalks as far 
as the hard white ends, cut these off, wash 
thoroughly, lay in bunches and cook in 
boiling salted water thirty minutes or 
until tender, drain, butter well and serve 
hot.—[Annie S. Blossom. 

With Cream Sauce: Cut off all tough 
parts of asparagus and tie the tender 
stalks in bunches; put asparagus bunches 
in boiling water sufficient to cover, add a 
little salt, and boil till tender, place the 
bunches of asparagus upon slices of toast. 
Remove the string with which bunches 
were tied and pour over asparagus a cream 
sauce made thus: A cup sweet cream, a 
cup of the asparagus water, a tablespoon 
of flour, butter size half an egg. Let come 
to a boil. This 1s a very good recipe for 
asparagus, and is used in our home a great 
deal.—[Bessie M. Roberts. 

Boiled in Vinegar: Boil 
salted water until tender. Lift from the 
water and drain. Cut in short lengths, 
being particular to remove all hard parts. 
‘For dressing, take a piece of butter the 
size of an egg, put in a stewpan, melt and 
let brown slightly. Add to this three- 
fourths cup vinegar. “Let come to a boil, 
then pour over the asparagus and send to 
the table steaming hot. Put pepper in 
dressing.—[{Mrs B. Norwood. 


Ices Without a Freezer. 


E. M. LUCAS, 


asparagus in 








Everybody enjoys a frozen dessert, but 
the busy housewife votes them a bother. 
She takes in consideration not only the time 
consumed in turning a freezer, but also the 
washing and cleaning up to be done after 
having used an ise cream freezer. There 
are, however, a number of good ices that 
are frozen without stirring. The ingredi- 
ents, after rmixing, are poured into a mold 
and packed in ice and salt. These prepa- 
rations must be frozen very slowly or they 
will be coarse-grained. In freezing, use one 
part ice to one part salt. Mix the ice and 
salt, which should be rather coarse. The 
preparation of cream, etc, is poured into 
a mold, then covered with oiled paper and 
the cover pressed on tight. The seam is 
then bound with a strip of muslin that 
has been dipped in melted suet. Put a 
layer of the ice and salt in a bucket, place 
on it the mold, and cover it completely 
with the ice and salt. Cover the bucket 
and wrap the whole in an old bianket or 
a piece of carpet and let stand four or five 
hours, when the ice may be unmolded and 
served. 

Parfaits: The daintiest ices served in this 
manner are parfaits. They may be varied 
indefinitely, by using different flavorings, 
chopped nuts, fruit juice, maple sugar and 
so on. The general rule is the same. Put 
% cup water and 1 cup sugar to boil. Stir 
until the sugar is melted, then cook with- 
out stirring, until a little of the syrup 
dropped into cold water will form a ball 
when rolled between the fingers. Whip the 
whites of 3 eggs until frothy, but not stiff; 
then pour the hot syrup over it in a fine 
stream, beating all the time. Beat until 
cold, then add the flavoring or nuts. A 
cup of blanched almonds cut in thin strips, 
or a cup of chopped walnuts, pecan nuts or 
pine nuts may be’added, with 1 tablespoon 
of vanilla or lemon extract; or add simply 
the extract. or use 2 tablespoons grated 
chocolate melted over hot water, or 1 cup 
fruit juice. Then add % pt cream that has 
been whipped to a solid froth. Mix the 


cream in well but lightly, and freeze as 
directed. 
Mousse: This is made in very much the 


same way, but the hot syrup is omitted and 
fruit pulp substituted. Strawberries or 
raspberries are rubbed through a sieve, 
peaches are stoned and mashed through a 
sieve, apples or pineapple are grated, ba- 
nanas are peeled and mashed. To 1 cup 
fruit pulp add 1 cup sugar and let stand 
one hour. Soak 1 tablespoon gelatine in 2 


tablespoons cold water for 15 minutes, then 
cup boiling water, strain to 
when cold add % pt 


dissolve in % 
the fruit pulp, and 


THE GOOD. COOK 


well-whipped cream. Pour into the mold 
and freeze. 

Fruit Souffle: Put % cup of sugar into a 
bowl, add 5 raw egg yolks, whip until well 
mixed, then place the bowl in hot, water 
on the stove, and whip slowly until the 
mixture becomes a solid froth, remove, set 
the bowl in ice water and beat until cold. 
Add % pt cream whipped to a solid froth 
and 1 cup mashed and sweetened fruit pulp. 
Freeze as directed. This is a very rich ice. 

Frozen Sea Foam: Mix 3 tablespoons corn 
starch with % cup cold milk. Put1 pt milk 
to boil, add % cup sugar and % teaspoon 
salt. When it boils add the corn starch, 
and the stiffly beaten whites of 3 eggs. Let 
cook five minutes, add 2 teaspoons vanilla 
and pour into the mold. When cool, freeze. 
Make a soft custard of the yolks of the 3 
eggs, 1 pt milk, % cup sugar, and flavor 
with lemon. This may be frozen by pour- 
ing it into a glass fruit jar, then adjust the 
rubber and screw on the lid, pack in ice and 
salt and let stand four hours. When about 
to serve, unmold the white ice and put 
spoonfuls of the yellow sauce about it. 

Orange Ice: Another good ice is made 
by putting 1 cup strained orange juice in 
a bowl, then add 1 cup syrup made by boil- 
ing 1 cup sugar and 1 cup water 10 min- 
utes. When cold, add any preferred fruit 
or a mixture of fruits. Oranges cut in 
small pieces, peaches cut small, stoned cher- 
strawberries or raspberries may be 


ries, 
used. Pour into a mold and pack in ice and 
salt. This is usually served in tiny glasses. 





Good Pudding Recipes. 


LADY WOODSUM. 

Orange: Peel and pick to pieces 4 or 5 
oranges (according to size), put into a pud- 
ding dish, sprinkling sugar between each 
layer. Be careful to take out all the seeds, 
as they give a bitter taste. Take the yolks 
of 3 eggs, 1 tablespoon corn star@gh, 1. cup 


_ Sugar and 1 pt sweet milk. Boil this cus- 


tard. When done and while still hot, pour 
it over the oranges. Beat the whites of 
the eggs to a stiff froth, add 2 tablespoons 
powdered sugar and put mixture over the 
pudding, which set in a pan of water to 
keep the oranges from burning and place 
in the oven until the eggs become a deli- 
cate brown color. 

Kiss: Beat the yolks of 3 eggs and % 
cup sugar very light, add 1% tablespoons 
corn starch, stir this into a pint of boiling 
milk and cook on the stove until it thick- 
ens. Pour into a pudding dish. Beat the 
whites of the eggs to a stiff froth, add % 
cup sugar, spread on the top and brown 
in the oven. 

Cottage: One cup sugar, butter the size 
of a walnut, % cup milk, 2 eggs beaten 
separately, 1% cups flour, and 2 teaspoons 
baking powder. Serve with lemon sauce. 


Smothered Cabbage—Cut a small head 
of cabbage fine, place in fryings in the pan 
where meat has been removed, pour in % 
cup sweet milk, 1 teaspoon salt, half as 
much pepper, cover and let cook slowly 
half an hour. 





Pieplant Meringue Pie—Into about 1 pt 
stewed pie plant, while it is hot, stir 1 
heaping teaspoon corn starch mixed with 
the yolks of 2 eggs, 1 cup sugar, and 1 
large spoon butter. Fill this into a crust 
lined pie tin, bake and cover with the stiff 
and sweetened whites of the eggs, brown 
slightly anf serve cold. Try this, you who 
do not like rhubarb pie.—[E. C. 





roast 
hot 


Pork and Potatoes—A piece of 
pork, baked in a pan of 
water to steam it and make _ gravy, 
is the best of all seasoning for 
sweet potatoes. Pare the potatoes, and if 
large, slice in two and lay them in the 
pan around the pork, which should be sea- 
soned with salt and pepper. Baste the 
potatoes when you baste the pork, let 
them brown evenly and serve on the same 
dish, with the gravy poured over them. 
Gravy may always be served in a gravy 
boat, or tureen if preferred.—[Old Fogy. 





“Mr Woggs, I understand your wife has 
made a record of 900 pies baked last year?’ 
“Made a record! Well, where do I come 
in? I ate ’em.” 








BRAIN FOOD. 


Is of Little Benefit Uniess it is Digested. 


Nearly everyone will admit that as a na- 
tion we eat too much meat and too little of 
vegetables and the grains. 

For business men, office men and clerks, 
and in fact everyone engaged in sedentary 
or indoor occupations,-grains, milk and 
vegetables are much more healthful. 

Only men engaged in a severe outdoor 
manual labor can live on a heavy meat 
diet and continue in health. 

As a general rule, meat once a day is 





‘sufficient for all classes of men, women and 


children, and grains, fruit and vegetables 
should constitute the bulk of food eaten. 

But many of the most nutritious foods 
are difficult of digestion, and it is of no 
use to advise brain workers to eat largely 
of grains and vegetables where the diges- 
tion is too weak to assimilate them prop- 
erly. 

It is always best to get the best results 
from our food, that some simple and harm- 
less digestive should be taken after meals 
to assist the relaxed digestive organs, and 
several years’ experience have proven Stu- 
art’s Dyspepsia Tablets to be a very safe, 
pleasant and effective digestive and a rem- 
edy which may be taken daily with the best 
results. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets can hardly be 
called a patent medicine, as they do not 
act on the bowels nor any particular or- 
gan, but only on the food eaten. They 
supply what weak stomachs lack, pepsin 
diastase, and by stimulating the gastric 
glands increase the natural secretion of 
hydrochloric acid. 

People who make a daily practice of tak- 
ing one or two of Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tab- 
lets after each meal are sure to have per- 
fect digestion, which means perfect health. 

There is no danger of forming an inju- 
rious habit, as the tablets contain abso- 
lutely nothing but natural digestives; co- 
caine, morphine and similar drugs have no 
place in a stomach medicine, and Stuart’s 
Dyspepsia Tablets are certainly the best 
known and most popular of all stomach 
remedies. 

Ask your druggist for a fifty-cent pack- 
age of Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets and af- 
ter a week’s use note the improvement 
in health, appetite and nervous energy. 





WANTED FOR U. S. ARMY :—Able-bodied unmarried men 
between ages of 21 and 35; citizens of United States, of 
good character and temperate habits, who can 5 » read 
and write English. Recruits specially desired forservice 
ines. For information apply to Recruiting 

ird Ave., 132 Park Ave., 57 x 125th St., 


Omeer, $4 Th 
New 3 York City ; 963 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. Y.: 61 North 
yt iddletown, : Kingston, N. Y.; 513 Broadwa ° 


finan. 13 Lake St., Elmira, N. Y.; Bastable 
Bait aing, ‘Syracuse, N. ¥.; Clarendon Building, Utica, N. 
eens. “hoe N. ¥.; 26 East Main St., 
SF Pearland Church Sts., Buffalo, N. Y.; 
1316 Filbert 8 St., Y puiledclphia. Pa.; 227 Wainut St., Harris- 
Pa.; 951 Penn Ave. ., Pittsbu: > Sat Wyoming 
gre, Scranton, 1393g West 4 ) St.,’ Williamsport, 
1116 Eleventh Lee, nA, Pa.; 275 Market St., 
Keak N. J.; or 102 West 4th St., Wilmington, Del. 


ALFALFA 


Lucerne, Spanish Trefoil, Chilian Clover, 
Brazilian Clover, French Clover, Medic, 
Ete. Practical information on their pro- 
duction, qualities, worth and uses, 
especially in the U. S. and Canada, 


By F. D. COBURN, Sec. Kansas Dept. of Agri. 
Illustrated, 12mo, 5 x 8 inches, 166 pp, cloth, price 
postpaid, 50c. 

One of the most remarkable, valuable and pro- 
ductive of crops. Thrives in almostany seil. Yields 
two to five cuttings annually for many years. 
Either green or cured is one of the most nutritious 
of foragecrops. Alfalfa is having a great boom in 
the West. This new crop can be grown almost any- 
where. In this treatise the most practical authority 
on the subject presents all the best that is known on 
growth, uses and feeding value of Alfalfa, in 
language so plain as to be clearly understood and 
put in practice. A remarkable book on a remarkable 
crop by a remarkable man, and sold at a remarkable 
price, only 50c postpaid. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
CHICAGO and NEW YORK 





























a Month's Tes Dr. Shoop, Racine, 

eu e Wis., 
168, for six bottles of Rheumatic Cure, exp. paid, 
Send no money. Pay $5.50 if cured. 





of Agricultural Books 
Catalog Complete ° Mee vows 
COMPANY, New York, N. Y., or Chicago, Ht 








A Common Disorder. 
Ez. W. 





“IT have been troubled with piles for years. 
What can I do to cure them? I have tried 
pretty nearly everything.” 

A troublesome disease of long standing 
cannot be eradicated in a day, but that it 
can be*cured there is no possible doubt. All 
outside applications, astringent or other- 
wise, are practically valueless. To apply 
a salve or lotion to any painfully inflamed 
spot is equivalent to cutting off the head 
of a weed that you wish to kill. It may 
discourage it temporarily, but it is the root 
of the trouble that ought to be removed. 
The root of piles is constipation, and of 
constipation is a sluggish liver, and of a 
sluggish liver is an overworked stomach, 
and of an overworked stomach is food that 
is improper either in quality or quantity. 


But this final root is one that will hardly | 


endure touching. Most people will not tok 
erate criticism on their habits of eating. 
They prefer to believe that constipation and 
its resultant piles can be removed by per- 
sistent pill-taking. 

If you were to spill grease on your car- 
pet and, shortly afterward, scrub it out 
again, the carpet might for a time look 
brighter than ever; but repeated spillings 
and scourings would in the course of a 
month or a year ruin the fabric. The hu- 
man frame can resist a great deal, but it 
succumbs to persistent ill treatment. A 
faded and wornout carpet is a matter of 
small importance, but what of a faded and 
wornout constitution? 

Sulphur is a favorite laxative for sufferers 
of your class. It is so healing, so cooling, 
so blood-purifying. Some physicians pre- 
scribe it in enormous quantities—as much 
as three doses of a spoonful each a day. 
But there is no need to Weaken and debili- 
tate the system by any such means. 

Inflammation of any sort in any part of 
the body is of the nature of a fever, and 
the absolute requirements of a fever are 
rest, fasting and cool water. Rest all you 
can in the purest air possible. Drink all the 
water, cool or hot, that you can bear, but 
take no ice water, and if you are not per- 
fectly sure of the purity of your water sup- 
ply, it is better to boil every drop you drink. 
Don’t imagine that you are going to die 
of starvation because you are going without 
food for a few days. On the contrary, you 
are going to get well, and be stronger than 
you ever were before. That weak, miser- 
able feeling you have is caused by the pres- 
ence of disease rather than the absence 
of food. Take a cool water enema before 
you begin to fast, and then give the entire 
digestive tract complete rest. 

For how long? Well, it may be for a few 
days, it may be for a week. Certainly~ it 
should be until the lo¢al inflammation has 
Zone, which will be evidenced by freedom 
from pain, and the growth of a genuine, nat- 
ural appetite. Don’t eat from a sense of 
duty; eat from a sense of hunger. Take a 
dry piece of gluten bread or whole wheat 
bread, and chew it slowly. If it does not 
taste sWeeter and better than the richest 
pound ¢ake you ever ate, then you haven’t 
fasted long ehough—you have not yet come 
back to your nattral appetite. By eating 
moderately of the plainest food after your 
recovery, and taking régular exercise, you 
need never be troubled in this way again. 

No, I cannét guarantee that you will be 
perfeetly well inside of a week. But I am 
sure that by this method. you will be so 
much better in that time that you yourself 
will éntertain the strongest, hopes of your 
speedy recovery. The way of the transgres- 
sor is never ea.y, but on. the whole this 
way is not so hard as it is to drug oneself 
for wéary, tinsatisfactory years, to persist 
in eating for the purpose of “‘keeping up 
the stréngth,’’ when there is no surer way 
of redti¢ing strength than by eating with- 
out an appetite, or to give up in cowardly 
despair, under the better-sounding name of 
Christian resignation. 

cnet eeepc - 


It Injures Bedquilts to rub or wring 
them. They can be cleaned before they 
are badly soiled, by spreading them on 
clean grass just before a heavy shower. 
Turn theni, that thé raii may reach either 
sides ‘When the rain is over, hang them in 
the shade on a strong line, and dash sev- 
eral pails of water on each ‘side. Turn 
them occasionally as they dry.—[S. E. W. 
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PERIODS OF PAIN. 





How Three Women Found Relief. 


~~ 





- 


While no woman is entirely free from periodical suffering, it does not seem 

fe have been the planof nature that woman should suffer so severely. Lydia 

. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound is the most thorough female regu 

lator known to medieal seience. It relieves the condition which produces so 
much discomfort and robs menstruation of its terrors. 

The three letters here published should encourage every woman who suffers 


Aug. 6, 1898. 
“DEAR MRS. PINKHAM:I have suffered 
since the age of sixteen with painful menstrua- 
tion. I havé beén treated for months; and was 
told that the womb had fallen a little. The 
doctor says that is now in place again, but I 
still have the same pain. Please tell me what 
to do,”’—MRS. EMMA KUEHL, 112 Trautman 
St., Brooklyn, E. D., N. Y. 


Jan. 19, 1899. 

“DEAR MRS. PINKHAM:—After. receiving 
your reply to my letter of Aug. 6 I followed 
onr kind advice, and am glad to tell you that 

have been cured of the severe pain at tiuwe of 
menstruation through the use of Lydia E. Pink- 
ham’s Vegetable Compound. I have taken six 
bottles of it, felt better after the first bottle, 
and after a while had no more pain or womb 
trouble. 

“T had doctored from the age of sixteen to 
twenty-six, and had lost all hope, but your 
medicine has made me well. 

“TI would like to have you-use my testimonial,“ 
so that others may see, and be inspired with 
1ope, and take your medicine.’’—MRS. EMMA 
KUEHL, 112 Tratitman St., Brooklyn, E. D., 
eS 


Feb. 20, 1900. 

“I saw your medi- 
cine so highly rec- 
ommended I thought 
I would write to you 
for advice. 

“My menstruation 
decurs every two 
Weeks, lasts a week, 
and is painful. I 
have been troubled in 
this way~- for some 
time. I suffer from 
sick headache and 
backache all the time, 





appetite poor, sick at stomach every morning 
everything I eat hurts me, am very weak, thin 
and sallow. 

“I have tried a doctor, but he did not seem 
to do me any good.”—MISS MAGGIE POL- 
LARD, 319 So. 4th St., Riehmond, Va. 


April 23, 1900. 

“Since receiving your answer to my Tetter’ I 
have been taking yotir Vegetable Compound, 
and it has done me more good than any medi- 
cine I have ever taken. My menses are all 
right now, and appear once a month, and I 
feel so much stronger, I shall always praise 
your médicine.’—MISS MAGGIE POLLARD, 
319 So. 4th St., Richmond, Va. 


“T was troubled 
with female weak 
ness, irregular and 
painful menstrua- 
tion, and leucor- 
rhoea. The doctor’s 
medicine did me no 
good. I have taken 
one bottle and a half 
of your Vegetable 
Compound, and 
thanks to your 
medicine, my pains 
are gone. I advise 
all women suffering as I have to usé your Vege. 
table Compound.”—EMMA J. PRIBBLE, In- 
dianola, Il. 





If there is afything about your case 2hout which you would like special 


advied, write freely to Mrs. Pinkham. 


No man will see your letter. She cam 


surely help you, for no person in America-has such a-.wide experience in treat- 
ing female ills as she’has had. She has helped hundfeds of thousands of 
women back to health. Her address is Lynn, Mass., and her advice is free. 
You are very foolishif you do not accept her kind ‘tnvitation. 





are not genuine, or were pub 


mission. 


‘@ REWARD. —We have deposited with the National City Bank of Lynn, $5000, 
000 which will be paid to any person whocan find that the above testimonial letters 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


Less Than Dealers Pay 


This is a sample of our Furniture prices. Here is a Couch which the 
factory sells to your dealer at about $8.00. Your dealer’s price to you will 
not be less than $10.00 or $12.00 for a couch of equal grade. 





Our Price 
to You is 





ie Order No. O2007P. 
Price, $2.25 


State color of plush preterred. 


An unusually large, luxurious couch, made of selected oak, or, if The frame is massive and substantial, the workmanship first-class, 
preferred, in mahogany finish, handsomely carved throughout and the appearance neat and artistic—a good, serviceable couch at the 
supported by massive carved claw feet. It has six rows of deep hand- lowest price ever. offered. Size 30 inches wide, 78 inches long, 
made tufts, fastened with the celebrated steel tufting buttons which Weight 100 pounds. 
cannot pull off or pull through the cover. We do not care to ship goods unless freight charges are guaran- 

It is well filled and contains the best grade of steel springs turned teed. If you do not wish to send the full amount, $7.25, send us $1.00 to 
from special high-carbon wire, over which is placed heavy duck canvas show good faith, and we will.do therest. If you really think that you 
instead of the burlap commonly used, the bést grade of figured velour ought not to take even this risk, write us and say that you prefer to 
plush in all the staple colors being used for upholstering. have the couch shipped C. O. D, and that you will pay the full amount 


From a sanitary point of view the open bottom presents a special upon arrival and examination. 
feature. It allows good ventilation and a free circulation of air, which We want to be reasonable from every point of view. It may be 
is disastrous to moths and germs. returned at our expense if not satisfactory. Send us your order now; 
do not wait. Order Wo, O2007P. 


Montgomery Ward & Co., a'siifiton Street Chicago 


use, and about everything you eat. Our new catalogue—No. 69—is just issued, and describes 

them all. It contains over 1,000 pages, 17,000 pictures, and 70,000 of the lowest prices ever 

uoted. It weighs almost four pounds, and the postage alone costs 30 cents. We will send you 

this catalogue by mail or express prepaid on receipt of 15 cents... It will save any ordinary family 
at least $100 per year, and may save that on 


we will return your 15 cents. Cut this slip out and send it with 15 cents in stamps Today. 
ll 


W: sell 70,000 articles at wholesale prices, as we do this. They include everything you wear or 








Montgomery Ward & Co., Michigan Ave. and Madison St., Chicago 
Enclosed find 75 cemts for partial postage on your Buyers’ 


This is the largest mail order house in the Guide Noto ler Séving and Summer, tee. 


world. Established 1872. We have 25 acres 
of floor space covered with merchandise; 2,000 
employes, and two million customers. We 
quote lower prices, for values given, than any 
other house in existence. 





(Be sure to write very plainly.) 


Postofiice 





County State 
Be sure to enclose this slip in an envelope. 
This slip was clipped from Orange Judd Papers. 
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